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Taz volume before us, as we learn 
from the preface, was compiled for the 


purpose of presenting in a manageable 


shape the series of spe ches delivered 
by the great statesman whose name it 
bears, from his resignation of the Vice- 
Presidency to his retirement from the 
Senate Comprising a collection of 
rguments on the chief topics of po- 
tical interest among his countrymen, 

umed with consummate skill, and 
fraught with remarkable conclusive- 
ness, it will rank in future, whatever 
may be the reception with which it 
meets at present, among the text books 
from which » republican creed is to 
be constructed. Immediate popularity, 
we apprehend, will not be its fate. 


The great mass of readers will lift it up, 
will dub its contents with the vulgar 
nickname of “ metaphysical,” will put it 
according to their political 
bias will rank it afterwards as an ab- 


down, and 


vindication of orthodox faith or 
paradoxical here- 
llingworth treated 


Siruse 
a subtie apology ior 
sles, So was Chi 
by the multitude who were unwilling 
to take the trouble of finding out the 
reason of the faith that was in them; 
and yet, notwithstanding the fact that 
his great argument ran through but two 
editions and fell into few hands, to him 
is to be attributed the fortitude with 
which the Protestant faith has with- 
stood the attacks of a power as re- 


markable for its rigor as for its disci- 
pline. Luther spoke to the great body 
of the people, and by the fire of his 
invective, roused them to indignation 
against the Roman Court. Chilling- 
worth spoke, if not to the people them- 
selves, at least to such among them as 
were willing to take upon themselves 
the burthen of the national thinking. 
To such—the Lord High Chancellors 
of the third estate, the keepers of the 
consciences of the Commons—his 
great argument was addressed; and 
through them the result to which he 
had arrived—the tenet of the sacred in- 
violability of private judgment—was 
brought home to the people at large, at 
a moment when their hearts, inflamed 
and excited by the appeals of the re- 
formers, were ready to receive and 
embrace a doctrine, by which alone 
the Reformation could be justified. 

We fear that even at our own age, 
when common schools are at work in 
every little village over the face of our 
young and vast country, the day of 
opinions taken at second-hand is not 
over. Everything is taught among us, 
from aérology that begins the Ency- 
clopedia, to zodtomy that ends it, and 
yet we must not forget, that though 
the most abstruse sciences are intro- 
duced to the school-boy’s vision, they 
are carried through the concave lens 
of primer tuition. We read the cap- 
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eouncil chamber. *k Henry erat in his li s: but whatever 


shook the Richmond court-house as may have been his bovish creed, th 


passionately in the convention which horrors of the French Revoluti d 
deliberated on the Fede ral ¢ onstitution, the treacherv of th: French ¢ 


as he had when he aroused the House ment. drove him from his mo 
of Burgesses by his splendid invective One great calamity hung before 
against the British King - but Patrick eves, confi sing his inteliect an 
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man being very much pressed, motion- 
ing behinc i, and showing how entirely 

innocent he was ofall those parts that are 
underneath the shoulders, cried, not 
a little vexed, “ ye ought to know, 
madam, we have not the means of sit- 
ting.” There was a similar defect in 
Mr. Randolph’s intellectual construe- 
tion. Always fluttering about from one 
end of the horizon to the other, surpris- 
ing both friends and foes by the ext 


ordinary gyrations whu h he loved to 
perform, he exhibited t end of his 
life a melancholy instance oe the im- 
potence of int llectual strength wi 
separated from intellectual stability 


t 


Watch him in any one of his 


Spt eches, and it will be a question 
whether in a oLne! spectacle what 
ever you can discover so greata w 

ol power. rs rery sucec 

graph h : ent from 
which preced lit; and t 
coniusion and opposition of i 
forces, the aggrevate energ’ stroy- 
ed. You wil! s him at one moment 
sedulously hunt with pack 

lies to whom the clow of a « on ha- 
tred has united him, but ti next in- 
stant, if a ‘ 

will be fo scampering « iT 

haste, and wil! return before lo ] 

ed with the trophies of a vict 

his own associat ; And yet, notwit 
standing his entire inefficiency on any 
immediate political « t, it cannot be 
denied that Mr. Randolph has exercised 


a weighty influence, the character of 
which it is not for us to determine, on 
the oratorical taste of his country. It 
would be better for us if the exquisite 
beauty of his lancuage, 
ling vivacity of his thoughts, had found 
more imitators, and his more objection- 
able peculiarities fewer. 

We said that Mr. Ames and Mr 
Randolph were tne only prominent 
men w Ba before the war of 1812, brok« 
mode] 
which had been established bv the ex- 
ample of Mr. idi ing, 
Chief Justice Marshall. The war 
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and the spark- 


loose from th parliamentary 


strugcle, however, aroused new inter 
ests. ‘J he great conflict between th 


Hartford Convent 
and the pe ral Government on the 
other, and the vivid sympathies awak- 
ened by the alternate victories or de- 
feats of the American arms, called into 
action a new generation of statesmen. 


had attempted to throw around the 
powers of the General Government, re- 
versed, for a while, the poles of the 
two parties, and destroyed the force of 
political discipline. The restraints of 
party connection, or of hereditary as. 
sociation, were dissolved. The new 


members came into the Capitol, free as 
the w is, as far as their own con- 
sciences were concerned, t advocate 
( ny m that might be 
brought forward: and when we lool 
upon the numbers they exhibited, 
the é ll not 
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in reply to Mr. Randolph, the financial 
practicability of the war was main- 
tained :— 


«“ We are next told of the expenses of 


the war, and that the people will not pay 
taxes. Why not? Is it a want of means? 
What, with 1,000,000 tons of shipping, a 
commerce of $100,000,000 annu ally, ma- 
yearly product of 
ire thrice that 
great re- 


nufactures yielding a 

$150,000,000, and agricult 
amount, shall we, with such 
sources, be told that the country wants 
ability to ri and support 
15.000 additional regulars? No! it has 


the ability, that is admitte i—but will it 


10.000 or 


not have the dis} n? Is not « 
course just ui necessary ? Shall e 
then, ult th libel 1 t people ? 
Where will proof be found of a fact so 
disgracefal? It is said, in the hist of 
the countt iweive ¢ i ‘ 

Che cas S$ not r bil ‘ 

1 cou i since 
The ) but, as 
wellas n he objec 
tion WV I f t { : ite 
amount s th In ci { } ! 
The people were start! by the host of 
officers, and ir | { shocked 
by the mul of 1 V 

in the spiri imitation, co | from the 


most opp ve part of the European 


laws on 1 ject of taxes, and imposed 
on a your id virtuous people, the re- 
stricu s I necessa } ( tion 
and \ | ractlice i vasion. if t 5 
beco necessary, I do not hesitate to 
say, the people will pay cheerfully But 


it may be, and I believe was 
people will not pay taxes 
worth def 
will cost more than 


a. Sir, i b enter my solemn 


said, that the 
because the 
rights violated are not 
or that the defence 
the g 


protest against 





and caleulating 
avarice entering t! hall of legislation. 
It is only fit for shops and counting-houses, 
and ought not to disgrace the seat of power 
by its squalid aspect. Whenever it touches 
sovereign power the nation is ruined. It 
| to defend itself. Itis 


t } 
is too short-sighted 


a compromising spirit, always 


yield a part to save the resid 


timid to have in itself the laws of self- 
preservation. It is never safe but under 


the shield of sir, one 


honor. There is, 
principle necessary to make us a great 
e, not the form but real 
that is to protect 
lawful pursuit of his 


He will then feel that he is 


people—to ny 
spirit ¢ 


f union und 
every citizen in the 


business. 


backed by Government: that its arm is 
hisarm. He will then rejoice in its in- 
creased strength and prosperity. Pro- 
tection and patriotism procal. 
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Sir, I am not versed in this calculating 
policy, and will not, therefore, pretend to 
estimate in dollars and cents the value 
of national independence. I cannot mea- 
sure in shillings and pence the misery, 
the stripes and the slavery of our im- 
pressed seamen, nor even the value of 
our shipping, commercial and agricultural 
losses under the orders in council and the 
British system of blockade. In thus ex- 
pressing myself, I do not mean to con- 











demn any prudent estimate of the means 
of a country before iters on a war. 
This is wisdom, the other folly.”—P. 11. 
. . . 
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the true principles of political economy, 
then looked upon very much black 
letter science, that gives an earnest of 
that remarkable force of analysis which 


has since bee : exhil ted by him. Th 


’ ' 
ata time when the administi 


bargo, and when 


ition staked 


verything on the em 


th r ¢ islasm of the South had 
cried up the whole scheme as the wisest 
and most glorious that could have been 
desired, the young sman had the 
boldness t . 
The restrictive system, as a mode of 


as a means of ont 


resistance, oO] 
dress, has ne 


me. I 


ver been a favorite one with 
wish not to censure the motives 


which dictated it, or altribute weakness 
to those who first resorted to it for a re- 
storation of rights. But, sir, I object to 
t! es s f it does 
suit the gen t people, or that « 
our govert graphical ct 
ract of « We are a peoy 
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essentially active ; I may say we are pre- 
eminently can 


80. system 


suit such a people; in action superior to 
all others, in patient endurance inferi 
tonone. Nor does it s the ge : 
our government Our nt is 
founded on freedom l s coercion 
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more honorable it appears, Congress 
did neither one thing nor the other. A 
tariff was passed which, while it guar- 
antied the payment of the existing 
debt, was neither so light as to annihi- 
late the re in 


1 


manufactures, which we 








full growth, nor so heavy as to impair 
the commercial and ag { ral inte- 
rests, which were in comparative in- 
fancy. ‘The capita who had in- 
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four-fold their wealth, and had placed 
their national independence and their 
permanent prosperity on a footing that 
could not be shaken. In 1814, outward 
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expectation so anxious and curious. 
When he entered the Senate chamber, 
where, for the seven last years he had 
presided, over which he then held au- 
thority as representative of the collect- 
ed Union, and in which he now appeared 
ate of a State which the fed- 
ities had pronounced to be in 

turned 


as the dele; 
eral autho 
open rebellion, all ey were 


upon Hilith, 
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alluded. Mr. Calhoun, in order to 
bring up the true merits of the contro- 
versy between South Carolina and the 
Federal Government, had offered a se- 
ries of resolutions, built on the founda- 


tions of the celebrated Kentucky Reso- 





lutions of 1798, affirming the people of 
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critical examination of the express’on of 
the preamble to which I have referred. I 
do not deem it necessary; but were it, it 
might easily be shown that itis at least as 
applicabl: LO y view of the Constitution 





previous part of 
*“ But I intend not to leave this impor- 
tant point, t ast rel >of those W 


voecate con 


I 


clusive argument. lhaveshown that 


Constitution affords not the least evider 





intend now, by the most decisive proof 


( 
drawn from the constitutional instrument 
itself, to show that no such change was 
intended, and that the people are united 
under it as States, and not as individuals. 


On this point 
part of the 


there is a very important 
Constitution entirely and 
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strangely overlooked by the nate in 
this debate, as it is expressed in f st 


resolution, which furnishes the cor isive 


tice, that the Senator cannot shelter him- 


t amt 


seil under the ambiguous phrase ‘ 


to the 
people of the United States,’ under which 
he would certainly have taken refuge, had 
1 so expressed it: but for- 
tunately for the cause of truth, and for 


the great principles of constitutional liber- 
ty, for which I am eontending, « 
omitted; thus making the delegation oi 
power clear and unequivocal to the United 


Sta/es as distinct political communities, 


5 
peopie is 
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and conclusively proving that all the 
powers delegated are reciprocally delegat- 
ed by the States to each other, as distinct 
political communities.” —P. 107. 


It is not within our present duty to 
enter into a discussion of the merits of 
the great controversy of 1832. The 
heat ‘and the dust whic h it created have 
not yet passed away; and there are 
few, whether in the n¢ eth or the south, 
who are able even now, whien ten years 
have intervened, to look bac! K upon it 
with candor. ‘The prejudices which 
were then enlisted have not yet been 
disbanded. When even the naked name 
of Nullification is spoken, our eves fall 
back on the spectacle, on the one side, 
of the Federal Government, under the 
guidance of one who never failed to 
arouse the enthusiasm and attract the 
devotion of his followers, insisting with 
the energy which the consciousness of 
right imparts, on the mainten: ance of its 
prerogatives ;—on the other, ofa single 
State, in face of a vast majority, strug- 
gling with a boldness which we cannot 
refuse to admire, for the restoration of 
liberties which it considered invaded. 
There have never been two war-cries 
which awoke so many warm and active 
sympathies, as those of Union and State- 
Rights. It may have been that there 
were errors on both sides, an] that 
while the federal authorities 5 pre ssed too 

far the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, the State of South Carolina was 


nistaken in considering the tariff of 


1828 so palpably and avowedly uncon- 
stitutional as to make an appeal to the 
last extremity of secession advisable. 
Such, perhaps, if we can judge from the 
subsequent bearing of the controversy, 
will be the result to which posterity 
will arrive. That the Constitution is a 
ce cmpont established by the individual 
States who compose the U slant initnedl 
which, however it may have been con- 
tested in the heat of argument, was as- 
serted by almost every one of the origi- 
nal States as they entered into the 


Union, was maintained by the leaders of 


the republic: an party in the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions, and has ever 
since been acted on by both north and 
south, as the pressure of the Federal 
Government shifts northwards and 
southwards. We heard of something 
of the kind in the Hartford Convention. 
We heard the same truth spoken still 
more strongly by the South Carolina 
government. We heard it also, only a 
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few weeks ago, from the lips of the 
Vermont legislature, when it passed a 
resolution unanimously declaring that 
if Congress should annex ‘l’exas, Ver- 
mont would secede. We have heard 
it too from Georgia on the occasion 
of its Indian affairs. But while the 
oo so powerfully urged by Mr. 

Calhoun, that the Constitution is a com. 
pact between sovereign States, hag 
thus been expressly adopted even at 
the extreme north, we think there ig 
still room to doubt whether the emer- 
gency of “ 28 was sufficient to justify 
South Carolina in resorting to measures 
so extreme. Remember that South 
Carolina herself, generously, it is true, 
but not the less effectually, had waived 
the constitutional question in 1816, and 
that the objection of unconstitutionality 
weighs as strongly against the principle 
of any tariff not horizontal, as it did 
against the odious bill of 1828. We de- 
rived one great benefit from the State- 
Rights controversy, and that is the re- 
vival of the great fundamental truths 
on which our Constitution rests ; and 
we cannot refrain from feeling satisfied 
that the south, these truths beiny vin- 
dicated, should subsequently have waiv- 
ed the constitutionality of the tariff, and 
have appealed to the good sense and 
justice of the Union for its repeal. Un- 
less we mistake the straws which the 
popular wind is moving,—among which 
may be noticed Mr. Clay’s free trade 
letter to the Georgia committee,—the 
day is not far off when it will appear 
that the good sense and justice of the 
people has not been ap pealed to in vain, 

It was said by Chancellor Kent, 
when he read Mr. Webster’s second 
speech on Mr. Foot’s resolutions, that 
peace hath its victories as well as war, 
and that that speech wa f them. 
Such, no doubt, was the case; and ad- 
mirable as were the specchies delivered 
by Mr. Hayne in that remarkable dis- 
cussion, it is impossible to read the 
whole debate without feeling that the 
victory was with the northern states- 
man. But the victory was rather per- 
sonal than political. The listener is 
won over by the splendor of the intel- 
lect which is exhibited, and when his 
ear is filled and his heart thrilled by 
appeals, as refined as they are ardent, 
to his feelings if not to his judgment, 
he flings himself into the contest with 
the fervor of a partizan. ‘The mind is 
awed and subdued by contact with 
powers so grand. Take that celebrated 
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appeal to the old federal associations of 


the south, where the orator painted 
South Carolina and Massachusetts 
‘‘when they struggled shoulder to 
shoulder in the Revolution, when they 
stood hand in hand around the adminis- 
tration of Washington, and felt his own 
great arm lean on them for support.” 
At that fine passage—the finest, we 
think, as far as the feelings go, in 
American parliamentary history—the 
iron features of Mr. Calhoun, who sat 
in the Vice President’s chair, are said 
to have relaxed from the fixed and 
anxious expression which the perilous 
debate before him had induced, and to 
have caught for a moment a glow of 
sympathy from the speaker as he look- 
ed back with him to the days of the 
revolution. And yet, after all, the vic- 
tory which was then gained, was gain- 
ed principally by attacks not on the 
reason but on the feelings of the great 
auditory which crowded the Senate 
chamber. Who of us who has followed 
Napoleon through his Italian cam- 
paigns—who has watched him crossing 
the Alps in spite of the severity of the 
mountain winter and the cannon of the 
Austrian troops—who has him 
separate, for distinct and distant adven- 
tures, his little army, and then with the 


scen 


accuracy and completeness of a mathe- 
matician whose only battle field is a 
piece of pasteboard, unite at the point 
and moment determined months back, 
the component fragments—who has 
gazed on him storming on foot the 
bridge of Ancona, or dashing with the 
rapidity of lightning from province to 
province, till the Austrian generals, in 
the confusion of an attack so multiform, 
hedge themselves 
—who, we say, who 
that extraordinary c: 
how strong may perha 
tion of the selfishness of the object, and 
the badness of the cause of the great 
conqueror, but has felt his sympathies 
taken captive by adventures so wild, 
directed by genius so mighty? It is 
with such feelings that we hang around 
Mr. Webster’s earliest triumphs, and it 
was under such influence the great 
mass of the American people cheered 
him on in those great efforts of which 
we have spoken. As examples of 
Strong Saxon debating, we question 
whether we can find their equal since 
the days of Mr. Fox. No matter what 
may be the conclusion to which we ar- 


up in their trenches, 
has witnessed 
mpaign, no matter 
ps be his convic- 
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rive on the question whether or no the 
general drift of their argument has been 
advantageous or deleterious to the 
country, no man can doubt that the 
nervousness of their style and the ele- 
gance of their arrangement are admir- 
ably calculated both to chasten and in- 
vigorate the character of our national 
eloquence. 

There is a marked difference, how- 
ever, between Mr. Webster’s speeches 
on Mr. Foot’s resolutions, and his ar- 
gument in the debate with Mr. Cal- 
houn, from which we have given ex- 
tracts. Whether it was that the ex- 
Vice-President wasan antagonist before 
whom it would be imprudent to execute 
mang@uvres so bold as those he had per- 
formed in the face of Mr. Hayne, or 
whether his ardor had been cooled by 
long preparation, it is clear that his 
speech on the Force Bill has neither 
the richness of style nor the luxuriance 
of illustration which distinguished its 
Had it by itself 
without the reflected glory which the 
character of its author threw on it, we 
question whether it would have attract- 


yredecessors. SLOOC 
pred tood 


ed anything beyond ordinary attention. 
‘There are none of those Olympic thun- 
ders which won for Mr. Webster the 
epithet of “* the god-like.” The argu- 
ment, no doubt, is powerful, for it is 
impossible that any train of reasoning 
could issue from so great a mind with- 
out exhibiting the marks of power, but 
though it is powerful, it is not eloquent. 
Itis here that we can notice a distine- 
tion between Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Webster, a distinction to which we 
shall advert hereafter—that while the 
eloquence of the one is inherent in his 
argument, the eloquence of the other is 
extraneous to it. With both there are 
great, we are willing to say for the 
present, equal powers of reasoning, but 
yet, while on the one hand, the most 
effective passages of the northern ora- 
tor can be taken off and put on without 
destroying the texture of his argument, 
the eloquence of his great rival consists 
in his argument itself. In Mr. Cal- 
houn’s we miss those gorgeous pas- 
with which Mr. Webster’s 
speeches abound, passages which, from 
the fullness of their imagery, or the 
mellowness of their pathos, or the fer- 
vor of their invective, or the force of 
their retort, arouse and carry away the 
hearer, but their place is supplied by 
the enthusiasm which the intense and 
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tensity of their argumentation, there is 
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LINES, 
rO FREDERIKA BREMER. 


BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 





It » belong to earth, I should love to return to it as a spirit, and impart to 
t i [ have suffered and ¢ ved, lived and loved And no one need fear 
iidnight hour to a striving and unquiet spirit, it would be only to make it 

ip more brigh ind myself its fr l and sister.”"—Miss Bremer's 


fLER Fi : thou hast thy wish e’en here ; 
l‘o man i Stri ig Spirit dost thou come, 
Sweet ly! from thy far off northern home, 
Lik est presence from another sphere, 
And love and faith, the night-l LmMps of the soul, 
Ha Dur 1 with brighter flame at thy control. 
\ r | Wi Ss I t thou now to thos 
\\ »o’erb 1 with life’s weary load, 
\ t and toil-worn tread th sert road 





‘| irs. 
i i |b 
11 
,¥ { 
\\ = ‘ 
4 i 
1 mu 
| ‘ 
J loved through all our fair wide land ; 
\\ the log-eabins of our western woods 
\ ‘att i th ough the dim o} solitudes, 
V swing with young life, our cities stand, 
i » thy white-winged messengers, as went 





Lf < chord las! chanee-strung and fi 
O SW fully the passing gal 

VW ‘ yrthue { its theme, 
I it b 1 ss t ( it sea 


nsjat 1 of the beautiful autobiographieal letter 


' that anv tra gray 
prefixed to the German edition of her writings, has been 
t is here appended, as a note to the poem addressed to her by a 


ratitude and pleasure, 


fin] occupation in complying with your wish, that I should commu- 


t ¥ lif z vd the { I =f { r ¥ t } “ation But this has its 
I } itly allude to the events of my inner life, while just wn 
i irt of my histor 


when 10 more belong to earth, I should love to return to it as a s] . 
eal 1 lived 


y | th eepest of that whi [ have suffered and enjoyed, liv 

And no one need fea :s ild I ! inthe midnight hour to a striv- 
t spirit, it would be ¢ to make it more quiet, its night-lamp burn 
and i its friend and sister 
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In the meantime, any benevolent eye may cast a glance through the curtain which 


conceals the outward circumstances of a life by no means infportant or extrac rdinary, 
and see simply that I was born on Anna’s street, and had for my godfathers a pretty 


good number of the academicians of Abo; and from this fact, uf the beholder have the 
gift of second-sight, he may trace an efiect which | will not heredwell upon At the 
ace of three years, | was taken from my home in [inland, and retained of this 
period only one solitary lectis this is ofa w in the depth 





of heathenism, t Finnish people proi 
still with the same fee s, though ennobl 
hear this word i t r of Thor, as he stri Or { ng earth, or iy 


the lonely wind that ret es ande it: 1 . 
If y l i I I s 

father be ! j 

will not t Y t 
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fia Don ¢ 
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diss 
of t | 

1A 
gradual] l i i Ss o' I W 
twilight f 
she sought to ¢ ae tl 
darknes 
hears i { east 
with its loving, bea rt beneath « ae 
there is no eye there, a no heart All 

Perhaps you have noticed the sign nt f t ill des y thologies 
begin We see in the be nni a hight ¢ wa © i e | itself 
darkness and fog; and from this empire of light f God 
is conceived, I believe ometl I r ha 1 eve one W born toa 
deeper life; and something similar happened t rites 

If you see her a few years later, you will find that a great e has taken place. 
You will see the eye, so long moistened with tears She 
has arisen, as from the ve, toa new life. What ( ? Have 
her splend | out j eams be ys ? Has she | ‘ . ike heroine, 
victorious in be a. H 
illusions have vanished, her seas of th ispassed. Yet Ww young again; 
for in the depths of her soul freedom has arisen; ¢ os, a Let the 
be light” has been pronounced, the ht has penet i 
her also. Her eyes ste ly di 1 towards that. } rid. ar ¢ tears of 
** Death, where is t ting! O grave, where is thy vict - j crave | opened 
since then, and tornav I f ( l She |] et feels, 
the sting of many a grief; but her heart beats fres! yet. The darl t has dis- 
appeared, but not its fru for certai ‘ op ti the 





dark hours of a great sorrow, the human soul first opens 1 of the eternal 
stars. . 

Perhaps you wish to hear something of mv authorshir T cor enced 
eighth year of my age, when | apostrophized the 1 tI enc! rses 
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And for a long time I continued to write in the same sublime spirit, the reading of 
which I will spare my enemies, if such Ihave. I wrote under the influence of un- 


t. youthful feelings, without design, as the waves leave their traces on the shore. 
+} 


quiet, : 
I wrote to write. fterwards, I tool up the pen from difierent mot and wrote 











} . wand 
what you have read, 

Now, as I stand on the verge of the autumn of my life, I see the same objeets which 
surrounded i! first spring ¢ ind m Vy 1h poss til ny 
loved one i beloved mother and siste The 1 s about o1 we] upon 
which Gusta Ack s re t rs before he we s a deliverer to Ger- 
man appear tiftul t I t sol y od eed, 
th ave i erest ria r a inted wit I sses and 
fic rs 
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claims, and vet they are still undis- ment, actuated by tl 
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Our commerce soon felt the desolat- 
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eq ible claims of the citizens of either 
nation on the other, whether founded 


on mutual treaty or the laws of nations. 


Various projels were interchanged, em- 
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bodying the views of the respective 
ministers, all acknowledging the exist- 


ence of these claims, and endeavoring 


to devise means for their a stment. 





considerations, however, on 
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t shal ve no operation. 
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property of our citizens, and theirs for 
the non-execution of treaty st lations, 
and the withholding of conventional! 
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THE POOR DEBTOR.* 


BY CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, 





in z. 
" He shouts that sweep along the air, 
soe Borne from a nation’s million hearts,— 
~ j The joyous smiles that freemen wear, 
: In vales of peace and crowded marts,— 
ns The busy hum that upward goes 
Mr. Krom lips that peal the praise of God, 
7 As I’reedom’s sun its radiance throws 
oe O’er mountain height and flowery sod,— 
, These, like the chime of Sabbath bell, 
ut Our country’s heart-felt tribute tell ; 
J These, as resistlessly the y sweep 
] Che chainless waters of the deep, 
Where, like th ilbatross, to He iven 
. The bannered stars in pride are given ; 
hese, as on F'reedom’s natal day, 
from panting youth and wisdom grey 
Chey burst, while woman’s voice is lent, 
And childhood’s carol sweet is blent ; 
* ‘These, as they peal from lofty dome 
5 Or form the prayers of cottage homes, 
i Whether poured out on goblet’s brim, 
n Or burthen true of patriot hymn, 


Show to the world, in guise all true, 


F A type of that proud olden time, 
When Rome’s free eagles heavenward flew, 
And sages made their names sublime. 
When Athens in her classic halls, 
And Sparta ’mid her human walls, 
Spoke to the world, that better death 
Than live a conqueror’s yoke beneath. 
That h ileyon age, when Ire edom pave 
Her truest, fairest, to the grave, 
Rather than despot foot should gain 
A pathway to her altars blest, 
Or with its heel pollute the plain 
She smiled along, an honored guest 


Il. 


My Country! when I lisp thy name 

How many hallowed feelings start, 
bid me weave around thy fame 
(‘he truest offerings of the heart! 
for in the randeur of thy rise 


Krom vassal bonds to Fame’s proud seat,— 


, 


’ é J ° 2° oe } , ’ 
ihe brightest orb of l’reedom’s skies 


low many priceless glories meet ? 
The rights to prayerful voices given 
To breathe in peace the plea to Heaven 
I I ; 
Thy flag whose field in both thy wars 
[las yet no crime-tints on its stars, 


* A Baltimore paper records, that a few weeks since a poor debtor, incarcerated in 
the jail of Frederick county, Maryland, died in despair of his final release. He was 
a German, ignorant of any mode of release. And there was no one—no “ friend” 
—to advise, or assist, orcare furhim. The debt was seventeen dollars, and for ardent 
Spirits ! 
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As purely fair as when the lich 
Revealed its stripes on Bunker’s 
} 1 : ' 

And, more than all, the shelter give 

l'o wo-worn exile hithe r ariven, 
The fountains, at whose classic brink 
(he humblest may bend down and drink 
T ' . dial hat ¢ 

hose living waters, that to youth 


Yield knowledge, source of patriot t ith,— 
These, oh, my country ' claim for thee 

Ihe | ‘ of tl] ( l and { 

These, as af nd v they s 

Less nake than drap dr 
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As th } e toils to ‘ 
I Lat te ) ] 
All to the gazer’s raptured ey 

S i 

Speaks peace and happiness unbrok 


free as the rejoicing breeze 


iat through the forest arenes ré 


Ati '—'twere not earth if all were blest 
Were wo and sin and shame no more, 
Wer peace the universal guest, 
And broken hearts lined not Life’s shore 
Man were not man, if of his heart 
Oppression claimed not shameful part: 
And while ’tis his, the heirdom prot 
Of freedom’s fruitful, fair domain, 
ILis suffering brother’s form is bowed 
Beneath a prisoner’s cankering chain. 
LLL ee 


* Bunker Hil] Monument. 
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Vv. 
pile, 


Mark yon yon prison’s wo-wr: 
Its bars and grates and cloistral gloom! 





There, c iptive man forgets to smile, 

And finds, than Death’s, a fouler tomb ; 
And like to Dante’s awful line, 

Hope quits the wretch who enters there, 
While Misery’s fangs tenacious twin 


; ; ' 
Among the hearts which wed despair 
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I ken } tures scar 
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lo the bright plains that stretched below 
Nor did } rriel ek vent in teat 

Du lor ! that med like years, 
= f vh l \ er’s rm ot death 


And the tore ming, 

He w tl nh liwork of spring 

‘Then, 1s though memory, laden sore 
(;ave up the treas s of the past 

He thre vh 1on s dungeol floor. 


Than if awake he braved its powers 
In dreams the present powerless falls ; 
In dre ams he knows no p Ison walls ° 
No longer on his hearing jar 


‘The sounds of massive hinge and bar 
No longer to his straining eyes 


Th loome of hi ee . 
1e glooms of his dark dungeon rise ; 
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For, far aw: Vs his foot is prest 
On the green shores that line the Rhine, 
And resting tearful on his breast, 
The loved, alas, the lost! reeling 
His glances all-delighted dwell 
On forms that bid his heart-tides swell 
Around him group with hand in hand 
The true-hearts of the fatherland 
Before him dance the maidens fair 
W ho wu the Vintage hono S sha e 


His locks float in the breezes free 


‘he father’s knee bent for him 
lor him the te Seve Vax dll 
ih moth s pl yers 10 him ve 
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For this, in bonds his spirit ] 
As pass the hours in sadn ( 
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I r tnis, aiong nis brow Lie ines 


Of wo and blighting care are thrown. 
While the cold wretch, whose cursed claim 
Has given the stranger to a jail, 
Shrinks not, nor hides his brow in shame, 


ag 
As men rehearse the hellish tale. 
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No wave of hot contrition rolls 

Over this trafficker in souls, 

As from his tap-room’s gate of death 
He marks his victim’s rayless eve, 

Feels almost on his heart the breath 
Th ris¢ , 


S 1 prisoner s dying sigh 


1es not, as to his ear 





s debtor’s heart-erv bear 


No ivage, when his skill 








Has wrung from tortured lips a yell, 
This worse than savage gtuts his fill 
When on his ear these th-notes swell, 
For what to him the anguished ery 
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A TALI TRANSLATED FROM | N 

I propose simply to relate an incident | h it imposes, has im- 
of which I was myself a witness. It po habitants of this vil. 
forms one of 1 melancholy ree t ty of | t desire 
tions of my life: ne ‘ S t c 1 ther 
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swee¢ t Sa Ine 1 It 
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a bird rest for an instant inacrevice reachthem. I felt an interest in them, 


in the walls. I hope, said I to myself, and wished they might long be pre- 


=a 


that this sad house is only inhabited by served for the person who loved them. 


pelngs arriy d almost at the end of On the morrow I returned. They 
their tile, : nd whi ized bodies can had faded, and the discolored petals 
no | er ve nor rt { [It would were bent over one another: but they 
1- be terrible to be young t : had been well taken care of, and still 
I. ‘| he re L a littl 1 
re mained et No noise ¢ ed, no proached, I perce) 
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then extinguished ; that her heart was my return to the town. Ursula, op 
not broken, but bent. seeing me, darted to the door, opened 

Yes ; the attitude, the expression of it, took my hand and made me enter; 
this woman, told all this. ‘There are when we were in the entry adjoining 
persons who only speak to us with the litthe room in which she usual 
their looks, and yet a moment passed sat, the poor girl seized both my handy, 


in their presence is remembered for and with a face almost wet with tears, 


ever. exclai 1,“ Oblige me—come in.’ 


Every day I found her at the same ‘This was the first time she had spo- 
place. She saluted me; then, inalit- ken. I entered. 
tle time, added a sweet, mild smile t fhe room in which Ursula worked 





her recognition This 1s | eould vy tended for the parlor of the 
discover of the life of this girl, whom houst Ihe floor was covered witl 
I saw every day seated by her window red iTes straw ¢ irs were the 
On Sunday she did not work ; | be- or is in the room, 1 extremities 
heved that on that day she walked out; of 1 Ww ornam ted by two old 
ior, on Mond iV, the little bur fi OL V10- Drac ke le ng narrow apare 
lets was always on her window. But ment, which was only lighted by a lit 
it faded on the following days, and was tle w y oper on t treet, was 
only I pl iced at t end ot the week damp, cold, dark Oh! 1 WW mnder 
{ conjectured that she was poor, to sat by the window tn search of 
that she worked in secret for her live a little . by which to live hen | 
hood, for she e1 idered fine i nderstood male of the poor 
muslins, while in her own dress | LW rl it was nota oom that heen 
only the most humble simplicity. At lost, but a bloom that had never exist- 
ast, I discovered that she was not d S was ted | lowers 
: lone in the h f¢ one day | ow 

heard a voice, caliing, In a mewhat In K cor! of the 1, ON 
imperio U; 1!” and two ‘ more « f e than 
rose quick if This voice was not that { ( ' eived two persons 
of a master, for Ursula had not obeyed = v n the darkness had at first conceal 
as a servant obey ‘There was a sort ed { nm Chey 1 a man 
ot kind-he irtedness im the qu kness and a woma most s oid mself. 
with which she arose, although thers "| won \ kittie from 
was no affectionate express it the \ was 
call 1 tho tt erh { i | ‘ t } 

was not loved by those with w f him re 
she lived, that s! wa even har without inte en \ ' he had 
tre ated, but that I sweet, sad t ft I ed the « | I i fe, and 
attached he to tl n tie I ! ‘ I pos- 
anyth I k ma 

Time } 1 nd each « ] r had falle 

earned more OL mH i¢ { 

fa However, I had no oth mie { t t k that when 
by her open Wil y | have \ cal V, PeCK Lo disengage 
said that she smil 0k t me ! efforts 


then in my w ; I gathered flowers, | i LI ( ts har- 


and one m¢ . with a lit embar- mony ¢ tre in its 
rassment, timidly ] laced t non | ay | ! y | away, 
sula vindow she t ae | t to b 


ter that Ursula had a |t et eve he } n. its si- 
day ; in a Jittle while, I mixed with tl \ blin man, 
wild flows lowers trom my own gat n, a ‘ girl 
den ‘There were bunches of flowers p turely { bec her youth 
on the window, flowers in Ursula’s bo had been opr len y the old 
som. At last there came aspring,a age \ h ( 1 her, by the old 
summer for this little grey house wa v held | captive 

It happene 1 one evening to rain as | Ah! if Provide had made of Ur- 
was passing along the little street, « sula a person of limited intelligence, 
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an active manager absorbed by the fa- 
tigues of the day, happy to rest from 
its fatigues, agitated by trifles, speak- 
ing, yet saying nothing! But in this 
house it had forgotten a me lancholy 
young girl, a dreamer guessing at life, 


appreciating its happiness, loving even 











its sadness. It had made of her soul 
an instrume nt, € ich che i of which was 
capable of a delie s sound, but had 
com ied it t | tual silence. 
Alas! the fate of poc { ila \ even 
more sad than | had s ppo ed it to be. 
Her palen and her subdued manner 
had led me to believe that she had suf- 
1 from some eat misfortune, but 
I I t I ti l i her 
' 
day had seen tim 
bear away he youth, her beauty, her 
hopes, her and nothing, always 
nothin silen¢ ind fo rettuiness. 
I ol t l ) { la ind 
one « we wel ited to er 
ear t low n elated to me her 
Iw { ! } ho 1 } ( 
never y farmily d 
bel I to tI ct uy W il 
ge rs, \ } I i¢ end 
My pa el W it when they 
married. I | y I } i 
you My De D 
This mist r char 
ter; th h I i vs been 


was always gentle and affectionate to 
me. We were devoted to each other. 


Wes 


ed to our parents. Neve did ween 


Joy 


. . 
ired the cares v ch werend 





thorn gathered from the hedges. Then 
she would speak to the other of the 
sun, the trees, the fresh air, until the 
other imagined that she had also 
quitted the house. Then in the even- 
ing we worked together by the lamp. 
We could not talk, for our parents slept 
by our side, but at least when we rais 
ed our eyes each one met in the face 
of the other a loving smile. ‘Then we 
retired to our little chamber, but not to 
sleep until a loved voice had often ré 

peated, ‘Good night! sleep well, deai 


*“ Micht not God have left us toge 
er? But I do not complain ; Martha is 
happy in heaven! 

‘Tt might have been the want of an 
and exercise, or perhaps even of hap- 
ve to Martha the first 


germs of disease ; | saw her languish, 


piness, which g 





weaken, suffer. Alas! I alone was 
anxious about her, for my mother 


1 . 
and Ma tha never com- 


plained. My father was just entering 
into the state of in ibility in wh 
vi ne St him it 31 trl 
was te late that I could persuade my 
sist » call i Dp fe could 
ao nothine she | ad tt 
then died 

. ‘he ever r her deat] ne 


hand in hers i to me: * Fare- 
well, my poor Ur i; vou are the only 
thing in the world that I regret Have 
cou re: take xi care of our father 

1 mother; they are good, Ursula; 
th love us, t ht do not tell us 
so B eareful of your health; you 
must not die before them I‘arewell, 
d ster; weep not too much ; pray 
often to God . And we shall meet 
acalin, Uy ai 

‘Several davs after, Martha was 
carried W Ly LT) ne r coffin, LI | | it 
mained alone ith my parents. 

“When I told my mother of Mar- 
tha’s death, s rave a loud ery, took 
two or thre steps, then fell down 


on her knees. I approached, raised 
her, and led her to her chair. After 


that day she did not weep, only she 





became more silent than ever, and | 
r 1 } } re of rr rv naes 
oll saw the beads ot her rosary pass- 


ing between her fingers. 


‘*T have hardly anything more to 
relate. My father became utterly 
childish: w fost a part of the little 


fortune which had supported us. | did 
sh my father and mother to know 


nO Bn 


org 
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it; they were easily deceived; one 
understood nothing, the other could not 
| worked and sold in secret my 
I never talk to any one, 
iow that my sister love to 
ead, but I cannot, for | must work. | 


walk out on Sundays, but I do not go 


see. 
embroideries. 


is dead. | 
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history. He looked at her with interest 
and pity, then to her and walked 
away. | the 
| when she ex. 
pected only myself, slightly blushed, 
| rit was the mo. 


bowed 
‘sula, embarrassed by 
resence of a strange 


do not know wl 





mentary animation ot her teatures, or 
I own ad 1 ould be sO 
t L ook LDS0-«- 
tut 
I +) 
I \ Luong 
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1 by my 
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lingering ray of the sun glittered on we were walking on the borders of a 


the window, and shone on the head of wood, in the midst of uncultivated 
Ursula, Her black hair drew from it lands, and some steps from our mutual 


, deeper lustre An expression of joy friends, Maurice said to mé 


assed over her features on perceiving “Ts not the truest happiness of this 
me, and she smiled that sad smile world to make that of another? Is 








which affected me so much Iler black there not in the joy that one gives to 
dress { folds over her slender, another an intense delight to one’s self? 
l t ful form \ lets, he l‘o devote vourself to one who, but for 
favo! fl » wer hie i _ Vou, h id kn wh only the tears ol life, 
There wa | tla’s paleness, not that preferable to the most bril- 
} ] | d ‘l'o revive a il wi i 
f } ( I that a | tiful « pv 
i [ looke tJ ith ety, my 
( ed tea ve said 
hes * cl if she will ry me! 
| | \ \ \ ny | 
M ma 1 of the poor g 
1 1 n ne: iaate J 
\ j s tue the 
i] of al t! lack ¢ ill 
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, GC } n tn I She suffer 
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In reply, I only repeated the same 
sentence : “ Maurice D’Erval asks you 
to become his wife,” so as to accustom 
her to these words, which, as harmoni- 
for this 
poor girl a melody heretofore unknown 

“ His wife!” re peated she 
“his wife!” and precipitating 


herself towards the arm-chair of he 


ous notes form a chord, made 


with ec- 
stacy 


Le 4 


mother : ** Mother, do 
she ; “ he asks me t : 
“My child,” replied the blind old 





woman, seck yr | is hand, *m 
beloved daughter, God must sooner « 

** Oh He ive nl ttt la, * what 

vill come next i e! My 
ji, red daug ’ 

She thr seit ¢ ! cnees I 
nands oin face t 
At this insta S we heare t 
little entry if I ( { i 
‘Ah cried s x I 
on her hear - ed |i 

I wen by f eft 
Ursula beautifu er t s 
tion, her hapy 3, to 
Mauric J 

From | \ 
morphosed. she wa ) ! re) 
became young again under t 

fluence of | ippiness sh reg l 
even more beauty tha had | l 
iway l \ on ! 
finable ext 38 ‘ \ i} hap} 
ness , ' 
was silent. « i ‘ 

‘| ey S A ee Ss y 
side in the t ‘ } » ¢ 
light than t i I ( 
in the ope \ ) 
talk much, | t it oO 
other L dre 

Ursula k iw ( \ 


am | 
inel Ly f 

SUI the open I ( S ( | 
tle grey hous it ily w 
I ula Wo k L\ a 
ear h pare 5 t Pie 
oO! oct ip ‘ ‘ f 
ne oul had flown a 

| I ‘I $s oO} { 
arrow dwelling could not « V1 
it had taken t ] { W 
in of h oton emoe ne 1 the 
future, but « n possessed itself of t! 
pre ent. nd bv its erful prist 
metamor ‘ f toia 
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This little house was dark and dull ag 
ever. Buta single thought which had 
clided into the bottom woman's 
heart, made of it Oh, dreams 
why do you always fly away 


of a 

' 
a palace 
a } i L 


of hope! 





like gilded clouds in the sky Yet he 
who has never known you 1s a thousand 
time orer than he who regrets you, 

| time passed away very 


But one day, Mau. 
] 





on entering the little | irlor, Said 
( tned 
My dear , let us hasten our mar. 
the re nent bout to change 
3 gar . Wen be m d, that 
lw i t 
\ \ dear Ursula, 
eU coun- 
ofthe wv lhere 
I I s than 
ol 

i t my pare they are 

; nae 
\1 i ( I Ursu 
Alt { thick veil which 
the ¢ s had 


pired, 

} . q t levo 1 love 

\ ! to ften all the 
( ne t uree 

but that | i should b 
t hy { to her future 

\ s ‘ thie vitable 

t to his be- 


toa vy nun 

if ‘3. WV nh wil wumpo on us 
both a life full of privations | have 
But you 


a 1upOoOn yt 
t accompany 1 ['he pre- 
' ‘ { I ly er would 
bring upon misery ; we 





re 


at 








ur 


ti) 


we 
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“Teave my father and mother?” 


cried Ursula. 

“Leave them with what they pos- 
sess in this little house ; trust them to 
some confidential person, and you, do 
you follow your husband. rt 
“ «eave my father and mother 7?” re- 


eated Ursula. “ But do you not know 


” 


that what they possess will not support 
them? that to pay the rent of this sad 


little dwelling, | work unknown to 


nty years | alon 


( 
' gis 
evil 


them? that for tw 
have taken care oj 


t 


“My poor | rsula,”’ repli . 
“ we must submit to that which 
evitable. You have concealed from 
them the loss of their little fortune. 
Let them know it now, for it neces- 


sary. Reduce their habits to the lit- 


P ! ' 
tle that remains; for alas! my friend, 
we have thing to mive th l 
? 

“Go away hout them? It is im- 
possible L te you that I must work 
i ' 
jor t em 


a | rsuia, my poo | ula '”’ re ple 1 


Mauri pressing 


the poor girl, oi) 


his the hands of 
eg you, do not allow 


yourself to be decely | by your ven- 
. , ’ , \ +} 

erous heart; reflect, look the truth i 
the face We do not fuse to give, 


we have nothing to give 


} 7? } 1 7 
“T eannot leave them replied | 


sula, witha look of deep distress at the 
two old people isleep in their arm 
chairs 
_ 
“Do vi not ven sald ] 
ice to his betrothed 
The poor girl replied only by a tor- 


rent of tea 


Maurice remained ’ time with 





ner Hi i I weet 
wo ot te t Ss ie expla i to 
her a hun times th positio 
brought 1 ) m 1 tl co iction 
that what had dre ied was impos- 
sible, entered into the detail of the fu- 
ture life of he parents, and then left 
her, after having showered upon her a 
thousand expressions of tenderness 
She had allowed him to speak with 
replying 

Ursula remained alone, her head 


: . , \ 


bent down on her hands: and moved 
not for several hours Alas! the tardy 
happiness which forso short atime had 





brightened her life was ge Sweet 
dreams, the friends of all young souls, 
had only come to de part again [or 
getfulns 38, silence, obse igain 





took posse ss810n of 1s 8 id existence, 


t 
which happiness had for a moment dis- 
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puted with them. Thus the night 
passed away. What passed in the 
heart of the poor girl, God only saw. 
She, she never spoke of it on earth. 

Karly in the morning she started, 
closed the window, which had been 
open since the evening before, and 
pale and trembling with emotion, she 
sought pen and paper, and wrote as 
follows 

“ Farewell, Maurice! I will remain 
with my mother and father. They need 
my labor and my cares. To abandon 
them in their old age, would be to kill 
them. They have only me in the world! 
My sister with her last breath confide 
them to me, and said: ‘ We shall me 
But I should not see hex 
again if I did not fulfil my duties, 

**T have loved you very much. I shall 
always love you! My life will be but a 


i 
et 


again, Ursula! 





remembrance of you. You have been 
good, generous; but alas! we are too 
poor to be married. I understood it yes- 
Farewell! It requires all my 
courage to write that word! I hope 
that your life will be happy. Another wo- 
man, more happy than I, will love you— 


terd Ly. 


it is so easy to love you! But never en- 
tirely forget poor Ursula Farewell, my 
friend! Ah! I knew well that Ico 
never be happy 


‘““URSULA. 
I must shorten vy story | 1] 
vy me, saw Maurice again. But all 
prayers, our supplications were in 
vain; she would never leave her pa 


work for them said 


ents, ‘| must 


In vain | spoke to her of Maur 
happiness, of his love. In vain, wit! 
a kind of crue Ly, | spoke to h r of her 
age, and of th hopelessness of h 


having another opportunity to char 
her Gestny. ssi listened to me, he 


tears falling fast upon the work which 


she would not interrupt. Then, with 
her head bent upon her breast. she re- 
peatt lina low voice: “ Thev would 
ie, | must work for them!” She 


made us promise that we would not in- 


form her mother of what had passed 
‘Those for whom she sacrificed herself 
A pious falsehood 
them with regard to the 
their dau 
Ursula resumed her seat 
by the window, recommenced her em- 





were Ignorant ot it. 
deceived 
rhter’s en- 


breaking off of 


cagement. 


broideries, and worked without relaxa- 
tion, silent, pale, broken. 
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Alas! Maurice D’Erval was one of 
those wise and prudent 
assign limits even to 
heart, like 
sible things. If the 
sula had taken place without obst 
perhaps she would 
the last moment of 


souls which 


l. tis 


IMpos 
t 


we ol { 


devotior 
his reason, admitted 


marrhk 


have vpellev« 


her life in th 


boundless love of her husband. ‘There 
are affections that need an easy fait 
Such was Maurice D’Erval’s; a 
there came a rrier to be overcs 
he saw nd acknowledge el 
his LOVE M . D re AM \ 
long tu , tine ecame disc 
and went 

Or day wi t \ 
her window, sne hea { ais 
muitary music, i tie yand m 


ured steps sound in her ea it 
the regiment 


its head ‘| . she listened 


The music, at first brilli nd quite 
near to her, Ox soltene in tne dis 
tance , then from al It reac! 1 her 
ears only I! n nee manner ; then 


the wind | ht y 1 1sO 
soul 
silence The last | ol 
life seemed to be 
tant tor 

extinguished \ i them. she, 


iet her work fall upon her kne 


girl, 
and hid her face in her hands. A fe 
tears forced then es between | 
fingers. She remained thus while the 
music and tread ¢ 
to be heard; then resumed her worl 
mhe res 
On the ev ing of th day o! t 
eternal separation, the day on 


this great sacrifice was consummated, 





havin rend 
pare nts the care 
minated each day, seated herself at the 
foot of her mother’s bed, and bent over 
ita face that the 
was wet with tears. 


blind woman could not 
Taking hex 


oor, aband¢ ned ve- 


see 
hand gently, the 
trothed 
emotion 

‘‘ Mother! you 
[s not my presence a comfort to you 
My cares, are they not 
ther ? You 
you, would yor 

The blind woman turned her head 
towards the wall and said 

“Mercy! Ursula, I am tired. 
me sleep !” 


voice full of 


Inurmuread in a 


love me, do you not 


sweet, my m« 


would not let me leave 


do le t 
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had us tne so recompense of f 
he if Py de Ve on \ re not pro. 
mn ced ihe old lind woman fel 


o the hand 


laughter h out to her. Bu 


ween ti rreen serge curtains of the 
alcove, there was an image of Chriy 
‘ n wood, deta Dy if Po 
t i if ed ‘ Crod th 
t \ friend 
| y dow ,¢ 
( th hI 
I . ( time 


pl 
f Ne 
t t é of } 
\ ‘ 
y \ 
¢ } 
i 
5 
¢! tT 
} } ne 
n 


I ne 
ni 1 | ( ence 
ol ot the | f ed 
( ( f I ry 
( ty Ww cal os 
I Why |} rie 
vy he { err 
i ( len love it j 
ol ( 0 
4 , ‘ event j 
ell Her ih vas 
\ f ( f 
VW t r 
watched, prayed D\ f or f 








Ui; our mother is now near 
the Cc luct h to God 

Then she fell on her knees by th 
be of the old man who remaine 

( Ss! put mo nim 
out h Il eelvil t the 4 
da er he cle 0 tine poor 0D 
wi i \ ( ed av 
the chan she had for 
m \ eat y his 8 
the old mun turned 1 Na 3 the 
place and cried: “ My wife!” Urs 
spoke to him, tried to soothe him 
he re pe — = My wil " i U 
rolled down his cheeks. In the @& 
ning tney offe red him I u but | 
turned away his heat xed his ey 








she 


of 





fell 
and 


But 


the 
TIst 


oor 








ut he 
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upon the vacant 


yoice full of sadness, said again, “ My 


grief and love could sugg 


idiotic old IT 
the spot wher« 


refusing all nou 
clasp d, he look 


pe ated, hike acl 
I ; 
thing which it « 


A month aft 
| } 


In his last moment 


vad been ¢ 
of ¢ — 
the t 


: 
dying intelli 
ed his hands 
ut again, 

“My wife! 


At the mol 





’ 
place, and 


with 





a her father v 
Ursula 
| not 


And Urs 
thes 


years ago. 
travelled, 


out eilaci 


thi 


} 


iove, 


[ sigh no mo 


. ° 
task Was given 


y tate deplore, 


= 


vas 


ila 


rema 


carried 
murmured 


deserved 


that 
tial 


e events 


tie town—to 


re. 


leave 


ale LO y ot S poor 
when the priest like broken souls whic 
y 1 make him solation, crew tired 
‘ s an instant Aft vain efforts to 
nhimated his ( ind Ww ep with 
ldn ( t of her 
p to heavy What has become 
: hes ‘ 1e dead? 
KHOWN I¢ 
‘ 
] INI Q 
My summer ( 
Wh n p! Sway, 
Ni ed itain Waves may | 
l'o crest t ks with spray 
And t M ( m and s Hy 
Ast le w 
Had neve ‘ d human ¢ 
Nor b V7 
No | ( em int é, 
I} d by tl tori 
Ne "¢ ecn y nt eye SCC 
Up ea ugged torm 
All tered by the tempest s bio 
ra rn ) hal f 
| may or fail the 
i eke l ern 
| ms be ous re s 1 1y 
[ts common lite above 
| bend again to its control, 
And dream no more of love 
I well—farewell [ linger vet; 
{ would not, lady. leave, 
And fe thatif we had not met 
[ had not cause to grieve 
But I would not think that in the scro 
t'} t God I ed above, 
or some wis m to my soul, 


ve] 
] 


J 


' 
Ali 


ut of the 
God! have 
they should live 


sé Oh 


alone 


lor ev 


iappened 
I was obliged to leave the 


| ré 


thousand 


g from my memo 
girl 


Hn 


Inauce 


uid. 


events 


ry 
iy 


Sut 
reiu 


the 


i 55 


nouse, 


y 


many 


y 


have 
have 


succeeds d each othe rin my life. with- 


his- 


] 
rsula 
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‘Tuere is a Great Question, unanswer- 
ed, before the world. It may not be 
answered to-day, nor to-morrow; this 
year or the next. Yet the answer 
must come, sooner or later. And if, to 
some nations, it come not soon, that 
answer may be in thunder, amid the 
tempest of a revolution. 

It isno subtle question of the schools, 
no curious speculative mquiry ; but a 
plain, practical, home-striking question, 
yeaching to the hearths of men; touch- 
ing the lives of some, involving the 
property of all. 

Hardly may a question command the 
deep attention of the world now, unless 
it be connected with property. So 
many millions of mankind expend every 
thought and energy of a toilsome life 
time, to obtain what they shall eat and 
what they shall drink, and wherewithal 
they shall be clothed; and, of these 
millions, so many thousands miserably 
fail, even in that humble effort, that on 
the strictest principle of utility, ques- 
tions regarding wealth and its distribu- 
tion seem the most important that can 
occupy the time of the wise and good. 

‘he theorist may call this a sordid 


view of society. Let him close his 


books and enter the world. Let him 
read men, not words; men in crowded 


cities ; men in their workshops, thei 
manufactories ; in their garrets, in the 
prisons, And then sad realities will 


correct crude theories. 

Men, in the mass, cannot be mist 
able and virtuous. A people contend- 
ing against famine necessarily become 
immoral. Vhile abject poverty bre ods 
over men and presses them to the earth, 
their minds are crushed and their hearts 
are withered. But the words of the 
wisest teacher are spoken in vain to 
crushed minds and withered hearts. 
If it be sometimes true of the indivi- 
dual, it is always false of the mass, that 
sharp adversity purifies and ennobles. 


‘ 


The deadliest part of the curse of 


Cain—the curse on those who toil to 
live, and live only to die—is, that they 
are blighted in mind as well as in body ; 
it is, that they lose not only rational 
enjoyment, but all taste for it; it is, 
that they are deprived not alone of the 
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knowledge which elevates and im. 
proves, but of all desire to obtain if, 
‘The iron enters into the soul, and cor. 
rupts its he alth, and 


Therefore a great question of public 


r i 


destroys its beauty 


wealth becomes a great question of 
public morals 
Upon us, here in young America 


bee } 
the question to wv hich w refer does 
not force itself; it invites only, not 
compels, our attention. For in these 
Vigorous States, there 1s, as yet, no 
famine, and little hopeless poverty 
Hardship the is, and embarrassment: 
but nothing which a strong hand ands 
bold heart cannot overcome 


It is in urope that the Question we 


reier to rises up, importunate, impera- 


tive, not to be de nied, not to be set 


aside, scarcely to be put ¢ ff from day 
! 





to day ; knocking at the palace gate, 
thundering at the council door. For, 
in the old world, thousands are dying, 
for lack not of comfort, but of food: 
and millions are selling their youth and 
their health and their strength and ther 
leisure even to the last moment when 


nature can struggle against sleep, and 


their happiness, down to the merest and 
coarsest gratification of animal appe- 
tite ; and, at last, their short and wean 
lives ll for so miserable a pittance, 


that the wage of a wet k’s slavish to 
may hardly suffice to purchase one 
bushel of wheat. 

And it is in England—the proudest 
ind mightiest and wealthiest of Eu- 
e's powt it 18 In Mogl ind, whose 
Briarean factory system mocks at con 
sumption, whose wo ksl Ops overstock 
the world—where riches elbow ind- 
gence, and industry manufactures fam- 
ine—it is in that little island of marvel 
and misery, where men _ understand 


everything except how to enjoy some 


moderate fraction of the enormol 
wealth they produces t is there, tha 


Problem must soon be solved; by her 


statesmen or her people, peacefully a 


violently, in reform or in revolution. 


Nor should we delay its examini- 
tion, until, in turn, it knocks at ou 


own doors. 


We do not propose here to ventures 


in 


solution of the Problem we have 2 | 





— 


ab. 














ee 
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view ; distinctly to state it is our hum- 
bler intention. As a useful preliminary, 
we propose ! 
comparison between the con lition and 
resources of tormer 


the present, ind as, b 


yond two cen- 
turies y ol North 
America must chiefly be sought in 


Great Britain, to her early history we 


past, the ancest 


the sword of the for: 
under th hoof { ft the 
wording of the Borderer’s 
a hostile in 


characteristic 


“ They crossed the Liddei) at curfew hour, 
And burnt my little lonely tower. 
The fien their souls therefor! 


been burnt this year or more.” 


eceive 


marvel that labor, thus 


harassed and pillaged, unassisted, too, 
save by the rudest aids of science to 
production, should have sufficed to fur- 
lish to society t necessaries of life. 
Aad, in truth, for one or two centuries 


conquest, the peasantry, or 


aiter the 

rather vidleinry, of England, of 
many were but thralls, spok 
valued as a 


whom 
and 
other personal pro erty, 


either received no wages at all, « xcept 


n of 


food and clothing, or else a 


necessary 


scanty and uncertain compensat 


“At this | 


ion. 


eriod,” says a modern writer, 
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ages and those of 
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“the food of the laborer consisted 
principally of fish, chiefly herrings, and 
quantity of bread 


Mutton and cheese were 


a small and beer. 
considered 


t} 


s of luxury, which formed the 


harvest 


article 
| 

home, of so much importance 
% * Their habita- 
without chimneys, 


In ancrent times. 


lions were 


principal furniture consisted in a brass 
po V 1 at i non to thre il- 
lin ind ab 1, val 1 at trom three 
to SIX Shullings.’’* 

in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tu however, the condition of the 
i l nt ob 1i@ 1ndey dent 

id comfort e During Edward the 
I ‘hird wars in I’rance, he was 
ce ito manumit many bondsmen, 
in order to recruit his arinies. lhe 
forced ol villeinage re 
gradually exchanged for free Or, 





paid by wages; and by the middle of 
thes 


wages, 





ma Statut fa-legisiation 
of tho ‘ uthentie evi- 
d n Vine th the price 
of staple necessaries at the same 


period, that the condition of the British 
nan it 1s 
us re- 


s already far better 
to-day. Of 
view some of the | 

The act of 23d of Edward III. (that 
1s, In 1350) fixed rates of wages as fol- 
farm 
a reap- 


laho . 
this assertion let 


roots. 


lows Kor common labor on a 


three pence halfpenny per day 


i 


er, per day, four pence; mowing an 


acre of grass, sit pence; threshing a 
quarter of wheat, four pence ; and other 
labor in proportion. In Bishop Fieet- 
wood’s * Chronicon Preciosum,” a work 
5 are found various ancient 
t by bursars of convents. 
. in the four- 
following items are 
| 


ol reput ition, 
accounts, ke} 
Krom one of these, dated 
teenth century, the 
taken: A pair of shoes, four 
russett broadcloth per 
vence; a stall-fed ox, dwe nly-four shil- 


? 
} 
lings; a fat 


pe mceé >; 
yard, thirteen 
ose, fwo P ef 

; (that is, eight 
b ish ls), three shillines and jour pe 
ted by Hallam, 
“In the 


says he, “a har- 


ul fpen- 
j 
ny; wheat, per quarter 
nce. 
Sir John Cullum, qi 


corroborates these estimates. 


fourteenth century, 
vest man had fourpe nce a day, which 
enabled him in a week to buy a comb of 
wheat (that is four bushels); but to 
buy a comb of wheat a man must now” 


(he wrote in 1784), “work ten or 


* Wade’s “ History of the Middle and Working Classes.” pp, 11—1 . 
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twelve days.”* This brings the price that towards the close of the last cep, 

of wheat, in the fourteenth century, to tury, 1 fi 

four shillings a quarter, or six pence a had | 

bushel. four bushel of wheat. How 18 it 
The act of 23d Henry VI. (in 1444) now? ‘The exertions of that excel. 

fixes the reaper’s wages at five pence; lent association, the Anti-Corn-Lay 


e / 


rth! rht’s labor 
ecome necessary to purchase 


and others in proportion. And the ac- League, supply, as the Westminster 
count book of a convent, quoted by Sir Review has expressed it, “ an accuma. 
F. Eden, dated between 1415 and 1425, lation of facts so incontrovertible, that 
gives us: wheat per quarter averaging no person who has y reputation for 


five shillings; oxen, from twelve to ace y int rence, will risk jt 





sixteen shillines; s eep, from fourfeen upon t ( | of the ter e truth,” 
to sizteen pence ; butter, f é fari rs they inform , that t © Wa- 
per pound; c e, I | OL f i at 
pound, and eggs twe hive f 5 \ ¢ r, than 
fleta, who wrote out 1330, ves ; t the 
four s ; per t 31 iver | é, 9 OF EL Oj 
Hallam | to 1 





thing and a f pe ud | ~ ‘ | ( 1 t 
seems a t estimat f ‘ | . In fifteenth 
century 1e| y 24th H i] ( week ed six- 
it was a that » Pp ns | at. 
take fo | io ) ( fy / N \ ( , its 
or for mutton or ! f | ‘ it il. 
thi oS, 2 | i Sint s ‘ | t sant 
where they are now sold for a hy teen l than one. 
‘Taking t ive e of t l s fi th Vv t : obtained, 
prices, it would r, that in 1 P) : I I, say '—the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 1 estimat ; for no such 
wer kly wages ol ! Hing sh da - lt V m i ow smokes on 
borer would procure for him about half the tal the down-trodd laborer 
aquarter of beef; or one and a half of Brit So, if the comparisot 
fat sheep, or about ten fut g Le / ' 
(the most important item) rour BusH- proceed | , that, | of ten 
ELS OF WHEAT. Mar ‘tured articles fat ; W ord a 
were somewhat | T proportion . k's wages: that aia oa e} 


Yet a day’s labor in harvest ifficed to anda aif a enw, Unit a must 
pay for a pair of shoes; and a trifle now toil fire eks foras e sheep; 
over a week's wages, to purchase that aday’s wages will now chase, 
broadcloth enough for a coat not ¢ t dozen of eggs as furmerly! 


Cullum, already quoted, reminds us, w , but two dozen la half; 


* History of Hawsted, p. 258. 

+ The estimate once already given in the Democratic Review (for J nuary 1843, p. 
10) quoted by the Westminster Review, on the aut ity of t Sor et County 
Gazette, may usefully be recalled to the reader’s memot it e literal account 
of the usual weekly expenses of a family of six, taken from the mouth of an honest 


and industrious peasant: 


Rent of two rooms and garden,............0.-e00> i 4 
Peck of wheat, 2s. Grinding and barm, 2 A ae ae 3:3 


Half a bag of GMOs 904 0 0060.00 ssenae bonnmewthaw elena ee 
One pound of lard v 


Candles, Id. Soap, 1d. Salt, 'd sa ee 


Milk, scalded, six pints,........... RES SRESERGS ve bas ciasckwenes Oe 
Total weekly income and expenditure,.........+.. 79 








reat 


han 
an 











nt 


t 
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eight pounds of cheese, but two; not 
five pounds of butter, but a pound and 
a half. Four days’ labor will now 
hardly procure the pair of 
vale day formerly paid for; and 
ibor, instead of little more 


shoes which 


a singe 


9 
iwo Weeks 


than one, would be insufficient in our 


times, to obtain the mate | for a win- 
ter coat ; th t 18s, lI 3 P int should 


ever Corn i 


} +h 4 } 
ehasing broadcloth fo nl purpose. 


If we a I is < 





estimat t the May value ol 
money that any yen sum 
in the thirt 1 et t be mul 
tipli d by t nty ’ {i 
teenth py t iV, ana } l 
by sixt , to bring it to the standard 
y ) t fi 
df 1 
wa { 
En l 
tin what 
( es t | t ‘ 5S Will 
most of the preceding data. 
The int to be deduced from 
the ave! f i ft ut \ { Wi 
be, that the | h ob- 
tain, for his labor, five | L ye 
ago, about / time l ot 
necessal i ( A ( 1 to 
But as the materials { . 
are S n and Line ( 
tat ler ol 
line y I \ 
\ A lth hy thre 
t , Let 
i. oad . i, 
» hat \ ther 
I { than I 
the current rate, 1 am iu ( 
yinced that they were not bey 
private ‘counts. at least. ) 


ways corre ) i with t! ‘ tahls 





\ { Im Ss ¢ \ 
nem! for lab i vest 
® The following may be considered ave 
day: Wheat, eight shillingsa bushel; | 
seven pence per pound; a fat sheep, fort 
pound ; ( S, SIX pence a dozen: chees 
shillings. \ nair of stout shoes costs at 


for a strong, coarse, winter coat, } robabl 
t Wade’s “ History of the Working Cla 

Wade induces one still to dc ubt whether 

depression. Justices of the peace were ¢ 


} 


Easter and Michaelmas, by proclamation; 


sixteen to twenty 
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To guard against all chance of exag- 
geration, let us deduct even one-half; 
and the startling fact still forces itself 





on our attention, that the working 
classé ; employed in tilling the garden 
laf ‘ " Bate . 
SOll OF (rreat sTilaln, receive now, as 
the price of their toil, 1e-half 
} | 
is much as their rude ancest did, 
five ¢ turies ago 
It should be remark | ver 
1 : 
that this em nment i W a 
' 
| r not I j b Q 
; ; 
y {'} { ent 
bie t] h lu 
f ‘ 
i i { i l y ‘ 
{ j Y Irie ( tu é 
I as { e 
_~ ry : 
| ( id I is, 
41 ‘ 
1 ) l | i that 
{ f 1 nd é 
t wi ad Ss r t 
( low as it ist ' | 


] F | 
t ol I i tine 
CC ire i i tl~ 

¢ to 18123 lf 1O 
( tl rie 3s ¢ hel 
ot v} it ve c B evi- 
ly.an error. The ave otal 
of f i d of 
J I four. s \ ek 

} y 
I f ve 
+ ; ] 

t to il ree 

pt I I I 1 1606 to 162 
or } o 
| Dut ti irk 1625 

+ F i 1 
to 1645 nh on, at the 
e time \ i n t e to tour 

\ 
} Lt pe | 1et evi these 
f ites exhibit a s ‘ \ es 
about a iOW as that < resent 
da 





vived It 1s st ted vy Bar ! he 
middle of that century at | and 
half of wheat per we it ver, 
re ret il p ces in England at the present 
ix pence hr t ! { utton, 
to fifty shillings; butter, t ence per 


seven pence a pound; a fat goose, four 
ast Six to e1 


nd oadcloth, 
hillings. 


p. 66. A circumstance itioned ty 
ges, even then, had sunk to their preset 
wered to fix the price of labor every 


ind in these ratings about 1610, the 


Magistrates calculated half the day’s earnings equivalent to diet for one day. A 


much greater proportion, as Wade justly remarks, would be requisite at ps 
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however, again reached, nor indeed 
approached, the rates of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Barton's ta 
goes back no further than 1495, for 
which year he gives the 
laboring man al to upwards of 
three bushels of wheat. 

Historical evidence as to the actu 
British 
the above cal- 

very 
m, “* which 


] 
ne 


vages ot a 


as ¢ gu 


] 


condition of the laborer in 


those days corroborat 


culations. “There is one un- 


pleasing remark,” says Halla 


every one who attends to the subject 
of prices, will nd d to make 
that the labori s » esp illy 
those er red in agriculture wer 
better provided with the means of 

ist I re of Ex ( Hil 
or bHeé VI., pre ] 
' e. C1 f England, wi 

len Vi \ r. theretore 1 
the fitte hi \ ter stat 
the | sn ¢ I In ali the neces 
sari nd e ts of life,” and that 
they “drink no water except at c¢ in 
times upon a religious seore and by 
way of doing penance ? adds 

“T'] ire fed, in great bundar 
with | sorts of flesh and fish, of 
which they ha plenty everywhere. 
They are clothed, throughout, in good 
woollens: their bedding and other fur- 


r houses are of wool, and 


niture in their 
that in great 
provided with all sorts of 


The y are well 
hold 


for 


store. 
houst 
goods and implements 
husbandry. 
his rank, hath all things which conduce 
‘* 


necessary 

Eve ry one, according to 
io make life easy and happy.’ 
om ** drink 
‘water,”’ which seems to savor of exag- 


Fortescue S itt about no 


geration, is somewhat amusingly con- 
lirmed by White, 


list, who, 


Selborne, the 
history 


incidentally a 


ot 


his of his 





Natur: in 


Hage. 


illage, mentions 


native v 
record dated 
that 

conduct. were punished Dy being ** com- 


about 1380, and stating, 


certain men, for their disorderly 





pelled to fast on bread and beer.” 
And the industry of Cobbett, who 
quotes the above anecdote, has also 


~9*9 
JOV, 


the 
preamble to which, after naming the 


dragged to light a statute of 1 


four sorts of meat, “ beef, pork, mut- 
ton, and veal,” adds, “ these being the 
food of the poorer sort 

It is true, and should not be forgot- 


# « T)ifference of Limited and Absolute 
t 24th Henry VIII., chap. 3. 
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ten, that our ancestors in the olden time 


sharply from occasional dearth, 


suffered 
or from scarcity caused by im provident 

Yet these were the ex. 
the rule And they ean. 
the dire \dduced, 
ot the 
he elvilized 
ABOR to the 

a general 


consum| tion 


ceptions, not 
not invalidaté 
that, in the wealth 
most prosperous nati 
world, THE 
ot 


live 


‘t prools 
| I 


st ind 


is of t 


1e 


REWARD OF I 
produce r wealth 
rule, for 


IUALLY I 


centuries past, BEEN GRA. 


IMINISHING, FROM AGE TO AGE 


nas at last sunk down toa point, at 


I 
I 
Ww ch, to eCMpioy t > words Of the 
\ 


Vestminster Keview, “there is nota 
Le] vUL SIMDI' i | th. be. 
t n ‘ ict ural 
( 1 { tort ‘ 
i ed ’ 'V C 
( i | s f f2muy on 
itoes ] with a little b ead 
ai d, f ) of scald. 
ed milk. Ince labor keeps his 
he Ld} tab u! risin vave ol 
( ence t n trifl yr act 
d these « e and overwhelm hin 


there 1s ni the s¢ tiest } s}0n 
Ihe indisposition of a day curtails the 
mea rat s dealt out around his 
board; and the sickness of a week 
threatens with starvation his wife and 
her little ones 


tion of this te 


rrible truth 
is the first step in the approach to the 
refer to. A 
not afford bread and 


these! 


nt of the Problem we 
civilized nation can 
meat to the men who produce 
And what nation ? \ nation restricted, 
indeed, in her territory at home, yet 


posses dof colonies ind dependencies, 
in every part ol 
the whose 
proud boast it is, that the sun never 


nation pre- 


some of vast extent, 


habitable globe; a nation 


sets on her island flaw; a 
bial for an industry that never tires, 


that never sleeps, an energy 


ver 
lanes 
nterprise that have cat ied her 
to the farthest 


it nation whiel 


a Vigi 
and an ¢ 
arms and her commerce 
rth. Tl 
and declare S 
own peasantry from 
not half a century 
war against the 
modern times, with half Eu- 
poure d forth, for ten 
and treasure 


ends of the ea 


now lovks on 
cannot rescue he r 
famine, maintained, 
since, a tl 

of 
rope at his back ; 


years, 


lumpn int 


Cesar 


successive 


men 


Monarchies,”’ p. 19. 


oem 


RFE EE 
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with a profusion that confounded her prompt answer was made to the call. 
enemies, and astonished even herself; ‘The last year’s enormous loan (that of 
and rising in strength and resources 1813) was negotiated from the surplus 
with the occasion, obtained from her of her own citizens alone,} voluntarily 
own subjects alone, without an effort, seeking investment, without the slight- 
in the very last year of that protracted est difficulty. British industry but de- 
struggle, a sum so vast, that it would manded a market—something to con- 
purehase, out and out, the fee Simpie sume, something to destroy, something 
of some half-a-dozen among the States to swallow up the prodigious resources 
that compose our own Confederacy.* that flowed forth from her mines and 
It is In the favorite at 
practical science, in the land where shipyards; and, fast as one pile of 


ode of art and of her factories, her workshops and her 

















Watt, and Arkwright, and Bolton, first wealth disappeared in the chasm, ano- 
furnished inanit vestomankind; ther sprung up to supply its place. 
it is ther¢ , where the ma ‘al machinery War answered the purpose passing 
of the age mo than realizes the story well > but any other popular Moloch of 
of A lad n’s fabled lamp, nd gorges, destruction would have produced a 
at its mast r’s bidding, one after ano- similar effect. Had some huge Poly- 
ther, the markets of the civilized phemus of the deep, prowling around 
world; it is there, in the very midst of the island, watched her armaments as 
superabundan e, with com nts of they put out from port, and, wading 
overproduction daily ringing 1 their after them, had sunk the vessels, and 
ears, that thousands and tens of thou- devoured seaman and soldier as they 
sands, among those who create these swam to land, England would have 
countless riches, are « means been as rich, except in unproductive 
to procure th ) t clot ist glory and bootless ardor, as \ n the 
the wintry | t, < i le blanket to same death and destruction were dealt 
cove ide st vy bed on hich forth on the battle-field or in th val 
their weary limbs repose. action, accordtr to the m«¢ St aj oved 
Nor is this, even, t most startling ystem of warlike tactics. Destruction, 
phase of t marvello anomaly. in some shape, was required. ‘There 
England, at t close of a contest un- was too much labor: labore rs must die: 
examp 1 the history of mankind, there was over-production; products 
was no whit « | (‘he hors must he t rid of. An insatiable cus- 
leech cried, Give! G ! l tomer must be had; and sucha cus- 
* The exert made by England, during the last three-quarters of a century, in 
carrying on he irs, would be ine le, were they not avouched by oflicial docu- 
Iné ( | Resoure {1 British Empl ishe 14, 
As COLE’ ( led these T f it I idat i i ‘ uils. 
In 1782 close of our Re tionary war, Engla s t had ( ed to 
twelve s of doll Statesmen ble it thea unt; a oom 
overs i try sols fell August, 1784, to fifty-f and the nation 
seemed ol icy 
Ve 3 Ww ! Revolutionary war began, England had already taken 
breath; in an eight irs’ struggle against republican principles and revolutionary 
excesses, she la l wards of a thousand millions of dollars; and found herself in 
1801, notwithstanding the alleviation | sed by Pitt’s sinking fund, and the enormous 
sums exacted by his thousand taxes, los { with a debt that exceeded two thousand 
millions of dollars, Yet, after two brief years interval of peace, England again, in 
1803, rushed into a war vy Bonaparte and Europe. Great as had been the preceding 
expenditures, they were cast into the shade by those of this memorable contest. The 
average taxes levied int British Isles, fromm 1803 to 1813, reached nearly three hun- 
dred millions anni ily: and the amount borrowed in Idition averaged overa hundred 


and fifty millions a year more. As the war advanced, the expenditures increased. 


In the year 1813, the nett amount realized by taxation was £64,979,960, to which 





seven per cent. must be added for exnenses of collection. —C« juhe un, P. 198. The 
loan obtained in that year amounted to £61,755,700, “ which was negotiated,” says 
Colquhoun, “ without any difficulty.”—p. 275. The two sums united and reduced to 


dollars, give a total of nearly sir hundred and thirty-nine millions, as Britain’s public 
expenditure during a single vear! 
f Out of a debt of £706,000,000, in 1813, about seventeen millions only (less than 


frrt 4 “pe ant 
one-fortieth of the whole) was owned by foreigners.—C lqul un, p. 299. 
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tomer was war to England. While underbidding each other, might stj 
that customer lived, all went well in depress, to a lower depth, the pog, 
the oe workshop. ‘Trade throve, pittance that goes by the name of wages 
manufactures flourished, agriculture to the work-people of England. Nay, 
aed d, commerce brought rich re- the very reduction of taxes would be 
turns. But when the curse of peace the all-sufficient ple a for the re duction 
fell on the bustling land, the glory de- ofthese wages. Labor could be afforded 
parted from her. When there was for less. And down to the very point 


nothing to squander military stores and at which it can be afforded—whig 


nner 


munitions, to wear out swords, and means, to that point on the road tg 
muskets, and cannon, to burn powder famine at which men are not starved 
and scatter bull lets and balls—when suddenly, but die slowly of toil inade. 








half the army was disbanded, to pro- quately sustained by scanty and uw. 
duce instead of de stroying —Iingland wholesome food cit nto th: t point of 
sank under the reverse. Her powers bare subsistence th hbo r of Britaip 
were there, but there was no call for is thrust How't Why? Wherefore? 
them ; her energies, but whither should By what legerdemain of cruelty and 
they turn ? her capli il, but where might injustice ? 
it be p ofitably invested? Her laborers Here, then, o | lem beg ns to loom 
were as wil ras ever to toil on; but upon us tl on th distance. Why, 
the disbanded warriors, former] is the worl ivances, do th prospects 
eustomers of | ir, now becan its and the comforts it the great mass @ 
eompetitors Thi re were more hands mankind darken and decline? Hoy 
to work, and there was less work lo. happ ns it that four o \ centuries 
Was: s fell, have pas 1 over Britat Dringing 
And if England had never incurred peace where raged 1 i forays, 
her « ot of th ( four thous mii- ifiore ( 1 to j 1 pro- 
hi sata wwerfal ma- pe y I i press, 
lignar $] t of ti had f I ! S rality 
to her, year \ r, th vid that | I ) { ul civil 
chased was f ‘ nd of hu- s Say !' ye who we solve the 
man proj Vy, yet, sos y ul my y t no ppens tt 
ele nts of good and « mingled that thes Improvemen 
j e! lays, that or ples | left t B hree-fold 
to etn in 1 t 3 t! ! rf they tou 
sit B 1 hin 
} eria to-day." But t t been 
Th ket « ir would lh S one 
been ¢ l | so t must be 
equ | sou; pli t; ves! > shape, t 
al f the d 1c 0 i 
mor yy the dash « : t pee 
the taxes ld b \ with- 








also a cast lo ke t kin Pes is] 

cons s from t il to tl {s 

do s f ve l, teen i t prod 

would, like them, becor mp rs and expe iinat ( , , some 

in the market of labor. and, hke them, two thousand milli dollars, over 
* En gland’s publ - burdens are a disgrace to the age. Honored be th sturdy re- 

formers who scek to remove them—who struggle to give to the peasant cheap bread, 

and todiminish the taxes that oppress him! These are the first steps. Till they are 


taken, nothing else can be done. Every strong hand should be stretched forth inaid. 


i 
Every bold heart should join the free-trade band. Till the rubbish of an odious tariff 
be swept away, one cannot even see the path that stretches beyond. Let no one hold 


back, because itis a single step only. But when all is clear and open, when that one 
step is taken, when trade is unshackled and commerce relieved of her chains, there § 
are yet other errors to combat; the Problem to be solved is yet behind. The evil will ; 


be palliated, not cured; there will be relief, not remedy. 
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and above her former extravagant 
peace establishment,—a sum raised 
without the aid of foreign capitalists, 
and demanding an exertion to which 
the annals of the world furnish no pa- 
rallel*—and when they saw the elastic 
energies of the nation still rising to 
meet the emergency, fresh capital 
eagerly offered on loan, and increasing 
riches and resources flowing in, to fill 
the enormous chasms yearly made by 
wealth-absor 
exceeded even their self-gratulation. 


bing war—their wonder 


. 1) ' ee ; 
The only plausidie solution of the phe- 


nomenon seemed to lie in the marvel- lars of the estimate may be useful and 
tous powers of pre duction rect ntly ob- interesting. f 
tained from labor-saving machin: ry. in M‘Culloch’s “ Statistics of the 
And, accord vy, the ext of these British Empire,” published in 1837, 
pow' 1 int subject under the s iperintencencs of the ** So- 
of it ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
It v great ¢ the history of Jledye,”’ are given many details regard- 
th rid, t "Ce n of George IJ] ng the growth of the cotton manufac- 
to the throne of Great in Ph ture Irom a recent writer on the 
weak n h witnessed t com- subject, who describes the arrange- 
mencem« ol ch that are d ments of a cotton will, M‘Culloch 
tined to work an ¢ volution, not quotes follow 
of dyna s, ho li oll ot bi 
ecm ninnia : te revolution ‘*The operations are numerous, and 
Ps : ; ; ¢ every one of them is performed by ma- 
in the 80 ) Livhh Ali CS ¢ _ ‘ thal " n . S 1 
enkind In 1760 b aaa chine without the help of haman hands, 
ox : : except merely in transferring the material 
1764 Wat wn n a ~ . from one machine to another. It is by 
ments on | a om eve iron fing teeth, and wheels, moving 
ha Ves in nog yenuy with exhaustless energy and devouring 
and in 1769 A \ t ed! eed, that the cotton is opened, cleaned, 
patent for ling I S} carded, drawn, roved, spun, 
impulse \ l i iter- wound, wa l, dresse l, and woven. 
p W aged id, Wave he various machines are proportioned 
* OC; jul Y t f vi is the ex of England war nee 1775. 
Th era ea vear duri { An in W was £17.396.480; during each 
year of the | revolutior war, it 1,857 I uring each year of 
the war a te, tl ve se to 0,416,813; inall « s deducting 
p (.—p. 197. The sa ' I s of the two last wars, that they 
“ occasion cpenditure, whi tof magnitude and extent, exceeds any- 
thing that history re ls.’—p, 2 
Great 5 ent | expr during the war of 1803-13, including 
the pe r ibli red a t four hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
annually, t re four thousand hundred millions in the ten years; an 
om yw ‘ y i i aT ‘ iti? Pp ) erty, 7 j an 1 Pp Tr on r/. ? Mw omvne l ? afi in the 
Uniled States I erage wealth in Massachusetts is about $350 per individual; 
in Indiana, about $150—suppose the ave e between these two States to be the ave- 
rage wealth throug! t the United St: which may be near the truth), then $250 
is the average for each man, Woman, and child, throughout the Union. Multiplied 
by sevente millions, we have $4,250,000,000 as the aggregate private property of 
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wave, the vast tide of improvement has 
since unceasingly rolled on. 

The amount of labor which is saved 
to man by the various mechanical in- 
ventions which have since accumulated 
in Great Britain and Ireland, is esti- 
mated by political economists at an 
amount, for these islands, equal to the 
manual labor of from two hundred mil- 
lions to four hundred millions of work- 
ing adults.— It is beyond the scope of 
this Article fully to investigate which 
of these calculat the ap- 

hes the truth; but a few particu- 


proacn 


ions hearer 


the United States. Colquhoun states the population of Great Britain and Ireland, in 


1811, at 17,096,803 persons (p. 
to-day. 
t Mr. 


Congr: ss in 1832. estimates 


; 


66), about the same as that of the United 


states 


J. Q. Adams, in his Report from the Committee on Manufactures, made to 
that at the conclusion of the war in 1815, the mechanical 


inventions in Great Britain were equivalent to the manual labor of two hundred mil- 


lions of persons. 


rhe increase has been very great since then. 
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to each other in regard to the capability year by W. C. Taylor, D. D., on the 
of their work, and are so placed in the “(Cotton Manufacture of Great Bri- 

mill, as to allow the material to be carried tain.” says: “ Machines now 
from stage to stage, with the least possi- " 
bie loss of time. All are moving at once, 
the operations chasing each other; and |, sateen of Cicorce Ti.” 
all derive their motions from the mighty Sa gee ver eee 
engine, which, firmly seated in the lower e bylor sets Gown, 8s the Waa 
part of the building, and constantly fed “ ¥ 

with water and fuel, toils through theday he prese nt day, 5,609,000 | ounds ster- 
with the strength of perhaps a hundred lingannually, and estin 
horses. Men, in the meantime, have t0 average from ¢ 
merely to attend upon this wonderful week. ‘This would give us upwards of 


enable 
one man to produce as much yarn ag : 
three hundred could produce at the ae. 


of ** peratives in cotton factories,” at 


yates the Se Waves 





ight to ten shillings g 


mechanism, to supply it with work, to oil three hundred thousand operatives; 
its joints, and to check its slight and in- with which other « mate agree, 
frequent irregularities; each workman Mylt ply three hundred thousand by 
performing, or rather superintending as two hundred and filty (the ave rage of 
much work as could have been done by the above estimates of the power im- 
two hundred or three hundred men, sixty parted to these operatives by n chia 
years ago.* rv). and we find tl it ti cotton facte. 
es of Great Britain turn out an 
Kennedy. also quot d by M‘¢ ‘ullo h, am nt of wt k. that wi uld I i re- 
stated in 1815, since which time many quired, but eighty year o, the labor 
improvements have been made, that of seven/y-five milli of adults to 
“the united effects of the spinning perform! 
machines amounted to this, that the And yet, cotton s ning is but one 
labor of one person, aided by them,can branch of a single manufacture, how. 
now produce as much yarn as fi ever important in regard to another 
dred could have produce 1 fifty ve ; branch, !a very extensive one, Dr, 
ago.’’t Taylor says: ‘* Machines enable one 
Farey, in his “ Treatise on the Steam man and one boy to print as many goods 
Engine ,’ says: “An extensive cotton ¢ i hundred men anda ! ed boys 
mill is a striking instance of the apy could have printed at tl ession of 
cation of the greatest powers to per- Georg 111.” The entire number of 
form a prodigious quantity of light and operatives actually et ed in all the 
easy work. A steam engine of a hun- branches of the cotton manufacture, 
dred horse power, which has he are rated at ¢ ht hundred and thirty. 


strength of eight hundred and eig 


men, gives a rapid motion to fifty thou- linen, the silk, and the woollen manufae- 
sand spindles to spin fine cotton thread. tures, employing between ven and 
Seven hundre a and fifi y men are sufli- ‘ aht hune red thousand work peo le,§ 
cient to attend all the ope ons of d all aided by n ery somewhat 
such a cotton mil]; and by the a t- milar to that of the cotton manufae- 
ance of the steam engine, they will be ture. When, in addition, we reflect, 
enabled to spin as much thread as fro tl the I ly ‘ nt of 
hundred thousand men could do witl industry in which the por of steam 
out machinery.” One man then, ina tt aid of renious 1 ‘nanism 
cotton factory, according to Farey’s abridging human labor, has not been 
calculation, produces, on the average, adopted, nay, that ch improvements 
as much as fwo hundred and sixty-six are extending even to agriculture. we 
formerly did. shall hardly 1 t the conclusion, that 


A work publishe d within the last when considered eq al to the 

* Baines’s ** Cotton Manufacture,” p. 243. 

¢ Kennedy’s “ Rise and Progress of the CottonTrade.” 

t M’Culloch’s * Dictionary of Commerce,” p. 415. 

§ Woollen about 350.000; Silk over 200,000; Linen nearly 200,000. 

|| The threshing machine is well known; an‘ a recent English writer on the influ- 
ezce «f machinery, mentions a peculiarly constructed plough, lately brought into use 
for plcughing up potatoes, by which “one man and cne horse cet throu: h as mueh 
work, as would, a few years azo, have required at least thirty laborers.”"—Garkell’s J 
Manufacturing Population of England, p. 340. 
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two hundred millions of adults, the manin his severest toils, must have 
new mechanical powers of production rendered him easy in his circumstances, 
obtained by great Britain during the rich in all the necessaries and com- 
jast century, are not extravagantly forts of life, a master instead of a 
rated. slave, a being with leisure for enjoy- 
Yet, for the present purpose, even ment and improvement, a freeman de- 
such an admission is unnecessary. livered from the original curse which 
Suppose these powers equal to the labor declared that in the sweat of his brow 
of a single hundred millions only— should man eat bread all the days of 
but one-fourth more than the power his life. But if, rejecting mere infer- 


known to he gained in cotton factori Ss ence, wt should ste p out into the world, 








alone—how | issing marve llous, in con- With our eyes ope n and our sy ™mpa- 
nection with the pi nt condition of thies awake, then we may begin to 
labor, are the corollaries fromthat fact! feel with the peasant when he burns up 

The pi portion of families wholly threshing machine s, and to comprehend 
unemployed in Great Britain, isestimat- why the barber of Preston was driven 
ed at over one-fifth of the entire popula- from Lancashire by fear of violence 
tion; and li to this we a ld the distrib- from those who earned livin by the 
utors of wealth, it will leave but two- old mode of spirning. 
thirds of the inhabitants, say eighteen We shall see the new servants com- 
millions of men, women and children.* peting with those they might be made 
Of these little more than one-third are to serve We shall see a contest go- 
actual laborers; say, however, seven ing on inthe market of labor between 
millions. Now, of the man- wood and iron on the one hand and hu- 
ual labo t Si ions of hu- man thews and sinews on the other; a 
man workme Great Britain may be dreadful contest, at which humanity 
said to hav: I ted from the vast shudders and reason turns, astonished, 
regions of it hundred milli Lway 
of pow 1] e slaves: s] Wes masters @1 ng, as 
that consume neither food nor clotl the cheapest, most docile and least 
slaves that sleep not, weary not; sicken tro esome help, the machine instead 
not gigantic that di n ter- of 1] man.t And we shall see the 
ranean lak ; t ir mast *s servie . man, thus denied even the priv) re to 
or set in m, t a touch trom his” toll, ink hom , with sickening heart, 
hand, m r ler which the | to the cellar where his wife and child- 
and solid buildings that contain it groan ren herd, and sink down, on its damp 
and shake; ingenious ives, that out- floor, to ask of his despair, where these 
rival, in the ¢ cy of their oF lend? whether the soulless 
tions, the touch of , and put to slaves, bred year by year from the 
ame the bes tea ( omb of science, shall, in very 

S l acc Yet y and silently thrust aside, 
tient, o t from 1 into idleness and starvation, tl hu- 
no re ( competitors il, like other ex 
not s ‘ ( nee iin ( ‘ ll bore I - 

= A 

i iw t na n { ‘ 





yverage a l ) Vi ] mpt ver 3 Vil fe even 
has b n ra ‘ t vw re evous, ra il th m- 
tion ! lves ! ssing as Surely as they 

If we shut « ( t doors, 1 re are inevit are becoming, by some 
fuse to tak th \ irom > stat strange perversion of their use, a cruel 
of thing t ( we | d curse ‘They stand in ar- 
Say, that aid thus sent down as it wer ver against the laborer, instead of 
from Heaven to stand by and assist toiling by his side. They overstock 


*Colquhoun, p. 109. Wade’s Working Classes, p. 549 


1 The self-acting mule has the important advantage of render‘ng the mill owners 


inde pendent of the combinations and 
Cotton Manufacture, p. 207 


strikes of the working spinners.’’—Baines’s 
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the market; prices decline ; that low- 
ers profits; and these, in their fall, 
bring down wages with them. 

And yet, will any man, who stands 
on his reputation for sanity, affirm that 
the necessary result from over-produc- 
tion is famine ? that because labor pro- 
duces than luxury can 
waste, labor shall not have bread to 
eat ' If we can imagine a point in the 
progress of whicl 
ALL the ne 
life shall be produced without human 
labor, are we to suppose, that the hu- 
man laborer, when that point is reach- 


more even 


improvement, 


at 
atl 


essaries and 


ed, is to be dismissed by his masters 
from their employment? to be told that 
he is now a useless incum 

they cannot afford to hire? But no such 
1. Very tri 


to th 


838 rance wnicn 


point can ever be reach 
Yet, as the asy 


we are ever approaching it 


hyperbola, 
“And I 
such a result seem flagrantly absurd 
the extreme, it Is act vy experience 
in the degree 


mptot 


chines have filled th places, and tl 
their services are no longer 

For a time, indeed, vast ma- 
chinery of England ised, inst 
of di LISA the ¢ 1S tor {a 
Rapidly as a nulated the supply 
more rapidly still increased the 
mand. En id n fact 
the wortd, and th em ved bot 


i 


ing labo 1 the Inanimat 


But other countries ir own espe 


smen calculate, with the 


is glutted with labor. 


; Sess. 1830. Enson cale 
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comforts of 


The permanent surplus of lab 
‘ estimated at one fifth of the entire population.—Parliamentary P 
lates it one fourth. 
In the British House of Commons, Mr. Charles Buller latels 
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to propose, as a last resort, a premiug 
on emigration. ‘The men cannot be 
used, therefore they must be got rid of # 
To send off the machines might equal. 
ly answer the But what busi. 
ness man would think of such a pro. 
ceeding t The cheaper and more map. 
of course be re 


cast 


ageable must 
tained. 

If this seem ex ted irony, let 
us peruse the following, from the “write 
ore than any 


ind’s modern ¢ ‘onomists, 


agent 

egera 
\ 

who seems, 


Ings ot one 





other of Engl: 


to have written in favor of the people; 


“ There is truly 
disparaging an epithet may be applied to 
nature’s noblest production—so preciong 
as man. Even an untutored Indian from 

Africa will fetch a hundred 
e slave market of America; 
| a Civ. 


no con modity—if go 


the plains of 


pounds in U! 
but how much more valuable w 


iliz instructed and indefaticable Euro. 
ean! Yet } ( is dey eciated! 
We give nothing fora ‘le with which 
w re abundantly supplied, not even for 
a nd water, though indispensable to 
support lif But an Englishman has 
become | valuable than either element; 
le is not« with pri but is actu. 
ally 1 what algebraists call @ 


ne ifive anantity. that is, § mething 
emiun 
S expa- 


has positively been of! d for h 


4 ' 
es, there 


of t at pre- 


In 1 y we have 
not vet re¢ cle \ vach- 
ed, that Tf t We in ' t Adar 
ss calls the progr La- 
bor is a comm tv for which the 
dem ,as a general r e, still exceeds 
t \ An A n, to employ 
the | of the B author, 

t But are 
not t ca work here, that 
| i 1 » fatal sult in 

( V l | not t > laborer 


; at extent the market 
ring people in Ireland is offiel- 
pers, VOl. Villy 


gave notice of a mo- 


tion for March 14, 1843, “to move the resolutions on the necessity of ex/ensire and 
sysiematic colonization, with a view of bettering the condition of the people.” 
t Wade’s “ History of the Middle and Working Classes,” pp. 93-4. 
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scarce ; commanding less wages, as 
population gradually fills up the market 
of labor; and liable to become, as 
in England, a negative quantity, a 
wanderer, begging for toil, whenever 
any causes combine to surfeit the mar 
kets that are open to the produce of his 
labor’ If his exertions increase, may 
not the reward of that increased exer- 
an amount of production that 


tion he 

will de prive him of é nployment t sdf 
he obey the command to increase and 
multiply, does not growing po] ulation 
tend to the same result? If the u 
ventive genius of America, no whit 
behind that of Europe, brings into being 


rform the 


machine aite n 


labor, and to take the place or man. is 


not the | , here as in Eng 1, 


the reby lable to be crowd | out of 
perm ssion to work for his daily b 
{s it not here as in older States, a con- 
dition un 


sured of a fair reward, that there s 


er which aione labor 1s as- 


aol be 00 
7i0%0 f 


the direct tendency of invention and of 


yopulatior to viol if ul condition 


' 
whet I of wate! ! 
befor thirst, he 
= 
s 
shall 
lips tm 1 1 | 

} 
he ( a i ¢ ] 
tents to the 


are not as ot nations. o 

king-ridd Kine l Po we 1 

to our sparse population, to our wid 
spreading domi ! These assure us 
that the evil day is not yet upon us, but 


not that time will fail to bring it at last. 
‘Take New ionglar 1, with her busy 


Operatives and | splendid machinery 
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Close to her population the safety- 
valve of the public lands. Decree that 
when her workpeople feel the iron 
hand of competition pressing too harsh- 
ly upon them, they shall not be allowed 
to escape to the free woods and rich 
lands of the Far West. And what as- 
surance should we have that in Lowell, 
and Lynn, and Salem, the same scenes 
would not soon be re-produced that 
now win our sympathy for the oppress- 
ed laborer of Britaint In point of 
fact, do we not find, even now, that 
the continual tendeney of wages in 
New England is to decline ? 

Our peculiar situation, then, post- 
pones, not avoids, for us, the fate that 
now imminently threatens England. 


When the land of refuge in the West 


reclaimed and occupied, our laborers 
too may become the victims of ma- 
chinery and of over-production. 


Alchymists used to expend their 
live n search of the philosopher's 


tone, which was to turn all baser 


metais into ld. ~tatesmen, in these 
modern days, have a different task be- 
fore them: it is to detect that bad and 
fatal element in the politico-economical 
yst of t , that t all good 
Into ¢ that I le 3 pl nt curse ; 
that « Ss the means of creating 
wealtl p fic s rces of poverty ; 
f makes pe scourg nd wal 

mi ‘ 1 ' 

In pro tion of that task, what 
vital questions cross the inquirer’s 
path! Must the workingman continue 


nmodity in the market, underbid 
by n iinery, and crushed down even 
by the best improvements of the age? 


2 ey y one th t 18 be ne fited by 


t must tens of thor sands be de- 
Must civilisation have her 
few ‘ted sons of preference, and 


llions of ste p-chil lren, outeast 
forsaken? Must labor, the only 
creato of wealth, lose, from age to 
nd from century to century, one 
after another of its just and 
fitting reward ? 
And if not, what is the remedy ? 
When that question is answered, 
then will One or THE PROBLEMS OF THE 


Ace be solved. 
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THE HARMONY OF THE UNIVERSE. 
BY ALFRED B. STREET. 
Gop made the world in perfect harmony. 
arth, air, and water, in its order, each 
With its innumerable links, compose 
But one unbroken chain; the human soul 
The clasp that binds it to His mighty arm. 
A sympathy throughout each order reigns. 
A touch upon one link is felt by all 





Its kindred, and the influence ceaseth not 
for ever. ‘The mass'd atoms of the « rth, 
Jarr’d by the rending of her quivering bre t. 
Carry the movement in succession through 
To the extremest bounds, so that the foot, 
Tracking the regions of eternal frost, 
Unknowing, treads upon a il that throl 
With the equator’s earthquake. 
I‘he tall oak, 
Thur ! } ts fall in A lachian woods 
‘I nous ht s ‘ho « ine ¢ ri ! st 
Displaces, with its groan, the rings of 
U i Ila St ‘ l 0 S 
ire n } ndulations on 
1 palace of ! Spriu 
es along the Ga Ye . is 
a i is throu e airy i itm ’ 
unt s , i Lim 5S id spt y Lie 
ry ek ; the suree. 
iWwa by ts ¢ , . 
s keen teeth within the shuddering bark, 
When night f yns black. Down, head r, shoots the wr ck, 
Lo s the vortex in the das! vaves 
And i f l h V y 5 U 
But ev particle that w ! and foam’d 
Above t rroaning, pl } m hath red r 
Its fi v, and ther h’d, 
Live i the 1 e, l f S10} 
With melting -e-work ; or with dimples rings 
Smooth basins, where the hang ng orange-b inch 
Showers fra int Snow, { | then it ruffles « 
[ I til it sink upou Ke nity. 
I 
Thus naught is lost in that ous chain, 
That, changing momently, is pert still 
God, whose drawn bre ths ur ives, with tho breaths 
Renews the lustre. So ‘twill ever be, 
Till, with one wave of His maiestie arm, 
He snaps the clasp away, and drops the chain 
Again in chaos, shatter’d by its fall. t 
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OUR INDIAN POLICY. 
(With a Map.) 


Tar removal of the Indian ‘Tribes 
within our State boundaries, to the 
west of the Mississippt, and their pre- 
gent condition and probable ultimate 
fate, have been the topic ol such fre- 
quent spe culation, misunderstanding, 
and, may we not a ld, misrepresentation, 
within a few years past, both at home 
and abroad, that we some 
* them, and particularly of 


the territory they occupy, and the re- 


Sup] ose 


notice of 


sult, thus far, 0 their experiment In 
seli-government, drawn from authentic 
sources, may prove not unacceptable 


to the public. 


The nomadic and hunter states of 


society never embrace d within them- 
selves the elements of perpetuity. 
They have ever existed indeed, like a 
vacuum in the system of nature, which 


is at every moment in peril, and su 
ject to be filled up and destroyed by 
the in-rushing of the surrounding ele 
ment. ivilisation is that element, in 
relation to non-agricultural and barbar 


ss 
- 
c: 
ic tribes, and the only question with 
respect to their continuance as distinct 
communities has been, how long they 
could resist its influence, and at what 
particular era this influence 
change, improve, undermine, or destroy 
them. It is proved by history, that two 
essentially different states of society, 
with regard to arts and civilisation, 
cannot both prosperously exist together, 
at the same time. ‘The one which is 
in the ascendant will absorb and de- 
stroy the other. A wolf and a lamb 
are not more antagonistical in the sys- 
tem of organic beings, than are civili- 
sation and 
ethnological impulse of man’s diffusion 
over the globe. In this impulse, bar- 
barism may temporarily triumph, as we 
see it has done by many striking exam- 
ples in the history of Asia and Europe. 
But such triumphs have been attended 
with this remarkable result, that they 
have, in the end, re-produced the civil- 
isation which they destroyed. Such, 
to quote no other example, was the 
effectof the prostration of the Roman 
type of civilisation by the warlike and 
predatory tribes of Northern Europe. 


should 


barbarism, in the great 


Letters and Christianity were both 
borne down, for a while, by this Irre- 
sistible on-rush; but they were there- 
by only the more deeply implanted in 
the stratum of preparing civilisation ; 
and in due time, like the grain that rots 
before it re-produces, sprang up with a 
vigor and freshness, which is ealeulat- 
ed to be enduring, and to fill the globe. 

Civilisation may be likened to an ab- 
sorbent body, placed in contact with 
an anti-absorbent, for some of the pro- 
perties of which it has strong affinities, 
It will draw these latter so completely 
out, that, to use a strong phrase, it may 
be said to eat them up. Civilisation 
is found to derive some of the means of 
its perfect development from letters 
andthe arts, but it cannot permanently 
exist without the cultivation of the soil. 
It seems to have been the fundament- 
al principle on which the species were 
originally created, that they should de- 
rive their sustenance and means of 
perpetuation from this industrial labor. 
Wherever agricultural tribes have plac- 
ed themselves in juxtaposition to hunt- 
ers and erratic races, they have been 
found to withdraw from the latter the 
means of their support, by: narrowing 
the limits of the forest and plains, upon 
the wild animals of which, both earni- 
vorous and herbivorous, hunters subsist. 
When these have been destroyed, the 
grand resource of these hunters and 
pursuers has disappeared. Wars, the 
introduction of foreign articles or hab- 
its of injurious tendency, may accele- 
rate the period of their decline—a re- 
sult which is still further helped for- 
ward by internal dissensions, and the 
want of that political foresight by 
which civil nations exist. Bat with- 
out these, and by the gradual pro- 
cess of the narrowing down of their 
hunting grounds, and the conversion of 
the dominions of the bow and arrow 
to those of the plough, this result must 
inevitably ensue. ‘There is no princi- 
ple of either permanency or prosperity 
in the savage state. 

It is a question of curious and philo- 
sophic interest, however, to observe 
the varying and very unequal effects, 
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which different types of civilisation 
have had upon the wild hordes of men 
with whom it has come into contact. 
And still more, perhaps, to trace the 
original efficiency, or effeminacy of the 
civil type, in the blood of predominat- 
ing races, who have been characterized 
by it. In some of the European stocks 
this type has remained nearly station- 
ary since it reached the chivalric era. 
In others, it had assumed a deeply com- 
mercial tone, and confined itself great- 
ly to the drawing forth, from ie re- 


sources ot new 


| 
+} 


countries, t 


which invigorate trade. Lhere is no 
stock, having claims to a generic 1 
tionality, in which the principle of ; 


has, outset, been so 


gress irom the 


as in those hardy, 


} 
strongiy marked, a 








brave and athletic tribes m the north of 
Kurope, for whom the name of Te - 
tons conveys, perhaps, a more com- 
prehensive meaning, than th ‘ompara- 
tively later one of Sx ns he ob- 
ject of this race appears continually to 
be. and to have been, to do more than h 

pre viously been done; to give diffu- 
sion and comprenens 1 to ¢ ol 
im} rovement, and thus, by pe ly 


on the giobe, 


tiny 


lew etioris, 


putting forth new é 
to carry on man to his highest de 
The same 

nergetic 


spirit ot progress, the same enerse 


rations of the 


impuisive as} 


onwardness of principle which 
threw Rome, overthrew, at another p 
riod, the simple institutions of the wo 
Britons ; and, whatever othe 
it bears, we must 


the same national! ry the int: 
tion into As 


stained 
aspect attribute to 
enel odue- 
tion of European civil: 

1 


Where these principles come to be 
applied to America, and tested by its 
native tribes, we shall clearly perceiv« 


their appropriate an | distinctive effects. 


In South America, where the type of 
chivalry marked the discoverers, bar- 
barism has lingered among the natives, 
without being destroyed, for three cen- 
turies. In C which drew its 


early colonists exclusively the 


anada, 
y trom 
feudal towns and seaports, whose in- 
habitants had it for a maxim, that they 
that was required of good 
had done all that 
native 


had done all 
citizens, when they 
had been previously done, the 
tribes have remained perfectly station- 
ary. With the exception of slight 
changes in dress, and an absolute de- 
preciation in morals, they are essenti- 
ally at this day what they were in the 
respective eras of Cartier and Cham- 
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plain. In the native monarchies of 
Mexico and Peru, Spain overthrew thg 
gross objects of idolatro 18 worship, and 
tribes the arty 
16th 


intercalated among thes¢ 
and some of the customs of the 
1 With a very large proportion 
of the tribes but little was attempted 
beyond military subjugation, and legs 
hed. [he seaboard tribes Te@~ 
ceived the ritual of the Romish church 
or, compre. 


eentury. 


in the inter 


Many of thos 





hending the higher ranges of the Andeg 
and Cordilleras, emain to this day 
in th ndisturbed practice of their an 
( t supe ns modes of syuh 
s | irom recent dig. 
coveries, that t! f t portions of 
t or of tl , unknown, 
t da l I ‘ We are 
ideed, beginning to comprehend 

t charact ol ligenous 

Indian civilisation of the era of the dig. 
covery ‘These remarks are ifficient 
to w how f \ ( itions of 
el sand Chi uty ! e been pers 
l, with respect to the red men, 

1 ‘ jonists of th ty pe of the 

f Ku OF ! ition, Who rested 
nselves on ft | tenures, military 
renown, andan ecetk tical system of 


empty ceremonies. 


lt was with very different plans and 


principles that North America was 
colonized. We consider the Pilgrims 


the embodiment of the true ancient 
l‘eutonic type heir Alaric and 
Brennus were found in the pulpit and 
the school-room. They came with 
high and seve notions of civil and 
religious liberty. It was their prime 
ovject to sustain thems lves, not by 


the soil, 
tyranny at 
to venture 
themselves in new climes. Sut they 
meant to triumph in the arts of peace, 
They embarked with the Bible as their 
shield and sword, and they laid its 
principles at the { on of all ther 
civil, liter industrial, 

hey were pious 


‘ultivating 


lo « cape a ec lesiasti il 





Baile . 
nome, they we 


nstitutions, 
and ecclesiastic. 
and industrious themselves, and they 
designed to make the Indian tribes so, 
paid for 
establish 


ry’ \ 
hey bought their lands and 


them, and proceeded to 
friendly neighborhoods among the 
tribes. Religious truth, as it is de- 


clared in the Gospel, was the funda 
mental principle of all their acts. In 
its exposition and daily use, they fol 
lowed no interpretations of councils 
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at variance with its plain import. 
This every was at liberty to 
read. at 

Placed side by side 
enlightened and purposed 
had the priests of the system of native 
5 lo Expt t 2 [here 


one 
with such an 


race, what 


rites and superstiion 


could be no compromise of ri 
ving up a part 


partial conformity—no £ 
to retain the 1 ; had been done in 
the plains of ¢ ontr | America, Me Xico 
and Yucatan. No toleration of pseudo- 


paganis 


tes—no 


waters ol e Orinoco Par 1 and 
the Paraguay ‘They must abandon 
the system at once (he error was 
gross and tot | i . e 

They had mistaken dar: 3 for lig ht : 
and they were now offered th t 


They had W upped Luew 

of Imma his the tribe who 
spread aiong t oh , 
Atlantic wer told. and 1 h ie 


held pack. | \ i l chi 
and established s : 
They translated the et Bible, an 
the ve! nof D oF i 1 ii 
Hymns of Dr. Watts, into one of th 
lang aE types o: the hum 
race, more fully and completely igo- 
nistical, in ail res] ts, never came 
contact on the gio ‘They were the 
alpha nd om 1 of the ethne rical 
I 
chain. If, therefore, the Red Race 
declined, and t vhite increased, it 
was becat CIN ion had more ol 
the princip! of endurance and pro- 
gress than barbarism; beca Chris- 
tianity was superior to paganism ; in- 
dustry to leness ; agriculture to hunt- 


ing ; letters to suerog!iyphics 
error. 
the Red men’s declin 

There are but three principal results 
which, we world 
could have ant 


think, the elvilized 


} 4} a 
cipated for the race, at 





the era of the discovery. 1 Vv 
might be supposed to be to 
early extermination on ne c ts 


where they were found. 
things wou!d } 





not be mentioned. { nee an 
idleness alone were adequate causes. 
2. Philanthropists and Christians might 


hope to reclaim them, eith 
original positions on the coasts, or in 
agricultural communities in adjacent 
parts. 3. Experience and 
might indicate a third result, 
full success should attend neit 
foregoing plans, nor yet 


forecast 
nw hich 
her of the 
complete 
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failure. There was nothing, exactly, 
in the known history of mankind, to 
A mixed condition of 
was the most result. 
And this, it might be anticipated, would 


be greatly modified by times and sea- 


guide opinion. 


£ i 1 
things probable 


and Jocalities 


sons, circumstances » 


Nothing 
but the 
and extinetion of some tribe 


acting on particular tribes. 


less could have been expected 
decline 


, 
whilst the removal of others, to less 
exposed positions, would be found to 
tell upon their improvement. The 
eflects of letters and Christianity would 
nec rily be slow; but they were 


; . os 
eflects, which the history of disecovs ry 


parts of th 


and eivilisation, in other 


A] 


we proved to be effective nd C~ 
t What tl mux condition was 
to eventuate in'—how long it was to 
continue’ Were the tribes to exercise 
overeign political jurisdiction over the 
i ets the V live i on ? Were thev to 
t tothe ely Ze code. and ii so. to 

the penal code only, or also to the civil? 
i) li not, Vv e they to exist by amal- 
ith the HM urope in s cks, 

id 1 contribute the elements of a 
W race t Lhe se nd many other 
questions eariy rosé Ll Wwe oiten 
not a little perplexing to ma: 8, 
le oislati es, and cvovernors., It was 
evicent the aboriginal race ] yssessed 
distinctive general rights, but these 
existed contemporaneously, or inter- 
I Ked hh the rights of the dist eTr- 
ers. He VW e these ep rate rights 
to be defined’ How were the weak 
to be protected nd the strong to be 
ré ined, at points be yond the ordi- 
nary pale of the civil law? If a red 
man killed a white, without the ordi- 
risdiction of the courts, could 

he be seized asacriminal? And if so, 
were civil offences, committed without 


the jurisdiction of 


cognizable 


either territory, 
in either, or neither ? Could 
there be a supremacy within a suprem- 


cy And what was the limit between 





State and I nited State s laws? Such 
were among the topics entering into 
the Indian policy. It was altogether a 
mixed system, and like most mixed 


systems, it worked awkwardly. con- 
fusedly, and sometimes badly. ) Prece- 
lished for new 
cases, and these were perpetually sub- 
ject to variation. Legislators, judges, 
and executive we re. often 
in doubt, and it required the wisest, 


shrewdest, and best men in the land to 


dents were to be estab] 


officers, 








resolve these doubts, and to lay down 
rules, or advice, for future proceeding 


in relation to the Red Race. It will 
be sufficient to bear out the latter re- 
that among the sages 


mark, to say, 
who i this subject 
were a Roger Will I 
Franklin, a Washington, a Jefferson, a 


Monroe, a Crawtord, ar 


important, 
Penn, a 


| ' 
ceemet 


ns, a 





It must needs have happened, that 
where the Saxon race went, the princi 
ples of law, justice, and fre m, must 
prevail. These principles, as th 
existed in England at the b ning ¢ 
the sixteenth century, were transfert 
to Amé 1, with the Cav , the 
Pilgrims, and the Quakers, pre y 
iS to the two I ti s they ex- 
isted at home. Private rights w is 
well secured, and public justice as well 
awarded here, as there B they Oo 


brought over the system, 
which was upheld by the royal gover- 
the immediate re pre- 


nors, who were 
ctrine 


t the fee of all 


sentatives of the crown. 
was imprescriptible, tha 
public or unpatented land 


crown, and all inhabitant 


owed allegiance an | fealty to the 
crown. This doctrine, when applied 
to the native tribes in America, left 


them neither fee simple in the soil, nor 
It cut 


political sovereignty over it. 
ral 


them down to vassals, but, by a leg 
solecism, they were regarded as a sort 
of free vassals. So long as the royal 
governments remained, they had the 
usufruct of the domain—the 
right of fishing, and hunting, and plant- 
ing upon it, and of doing certain other 
acts of but this right 
ceased just as soon, and as fast, as 
public exi- 

The na- 


public 


occupancy ’ 


patents were granted, or the 
gency required the domain. 
tive chiefs were quieted with presents 
froin the throne, through the local 
officers, and their ideas of indepen- 
dence and control were ' 
the public councils, in which friend- 
ships were established, and the public 
tranquillity looked after. Private pur- 
made from the outset, but 


answered by 


chases were 
the idea of a public treaty of purchase 
of the soil under the proprietory and 
royal governors, was not entertained 
before the era of William Penn. 

It remained for the patriots of 
who set up the frame of our present 


~~~ 


440, 
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government, by an appeal to arms, to 
award to the aboriginal tribes the full 
proprietory right to the soil they re. 
Spe ctively occupled, al d to fuarantee 
and iree use, until sueh 


| Dy ire aty SUpo- 


hem its full 


i 
loht was relinquish 


r 

lation mo fa they were acknow. 
le ed as SOV elgns. J Dl 18 the first 
step in t ‘ il @Xallalion, and 
date Lf eco lrom the respee. 
live treaties of Bt Pitt, September 
17 1778 i ol ror tanwikx, Of Oe. 
tober Be 1784 I} | er Was ag 
early aiter the ¢ ent of ¢ n 
ag { i I ( Sir 
N Who, With | : OF tf 
0) las led with th | country 
—could be bre to list to the 
terms of peace iney were followed 
by the Wyandots, Dclawares, ang 
( hipy ewas, and Ottowas, in January, 
1785; by the Cherol N v ember 
OL the ime y ] 1 Choctaws 
and Shawanees, in January, 1786 
Other westers nations followed 


Lil 


1789; the Creeks did not treat ti 


1790 And from this era, the system 
has been continued up to the present 
moment. It may be aflirmed, that 
there is notan acre of land of the public 
domain of the United Stati s, sold at 


the land offices, from the days of Gen 
W ash! what has bee Nn ac- 
quired in this manner. War, in which 
we and they have been frequently in 


volved, since that period, has conveyed 


ngton, but 





no territorial right. We have con- 
quered them, on the field, not to usurp 
territory, but to place them in a condi 
observe how much more their 
interests and permagent prosperity 
would be, and have ever been, promoted 
by the And 
there has been a prompt recurrence, at 
every m war to peace, 
punctually, to that fine sentiment em- 
braced in the first article of the first 
treaty ever made between the American 


tion to 


plough than the sword. 


from 


itation 


government and the tribes, 


Indian 
S animosi- 
** shall be iven, and 
buried in deep oblivion, and never more 
be had in remembrance.” 

The first step toa lvance the aborigi- 
nal man to his natural and just political 
rights, namely, the acknowledgment of 
sou, we have mentioned; 
were to succeed it were 


namely, that all offence and 


tualls 


ties mutual 


> 


his right to the 
but those that 


* Treaty of Fort Pitt, 1778, 


more awe 
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more difficult and complex in their 
hearings. Congress, from the earliest 
traces of their action, as they appear in 
their journals an 1 public acts, confined 

ition of thi to the 
actually acquired by negotia- 
ratified by the 
1, avreeably to 
Presid nt. So 


{ 
“- civil code 
the op a 


territory 
tion, and tre 
Senate, and procla oe 


aties y 


the Const 


1 
much of 1 public 1 ry as fell 
within th t 5 es, fell, 

: nents ] 

by the terms « poll | compact, 
ander Sta nd t i tion 
0 t! “ . 1a 0 is 
new t oi t Indian territory, thus 
within State boundaries, Ww i 
the State | s had ( ct 
spond ex nm until ti \ of 

a } hac ‘ . ' | 
such Li iad i 
T ( i ir mo 

11S 
- | ; ‘ ' 

ot a : Wwe ih I > 

he « t «ck t ifliction, such 
perpieXil l rreat exten 
per} 
sion of the c irsely settled 

' { ( } 

{ Mu 


of iocai | 
¢ 3 were \ ved when 
f me ) » i 
Cou St 
Vv ‘ re of tl} 
| ’ ; 
Ntates id v rre 
miv to the n to the vast 
1 uni ! c I 
. { ( oO Ss | 0 
‘ laws, and irom 
i oO | t of th 
i 
{ S ! ind 
co i cod was 
] ; ) ; t! ‘ ; 
f if 
C4 i on h ot po t 
tw { men, to pre 
serve t nd to 
p fo tion of oflences 
Cuz tt t i St 3, carryin 
the pas t itv of their cov- 
ernment, are protected by their papers 
thus legally obtained; and the tribes 
are held answerable for their go rd 
treatment, and if vi nee oecur, for 
theirlives. No civ | process, howev r, 


has efficacy in such positions ; and 
there is no compulsory legal collection 
of debts, were it indeed practicable, on 
the Indian territories Che customs 
and usages of the trade and intercourse, 
as established from early times, prevail 
is are chiefly 


system, 


customs 
patriarchal 


there. Th 
founded on the 
which was found in vogue on the set- 
tlement of the country y, and they admit 
of compensations and privileges founded 
VOL. XIV.—NO, LXVIII. 12 
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on natural principles of equity and 
right. The Indian criminal 
whatever that is, also prevails ther 

The only exception to it arises from 
Americans, malic 
within the “ Indian country.” the laws 
of Congress providing, that the 
surrendered into the 
nd tried by the near- 


code, 





cases of iously killed 


aggres- 
sors should be 
hands of justice 


est United States courts. 


These preliminary facts will exhibit 
some of the I ding features of the 
xed system alluded to. Its workings 
were better calculated for the early 


stages of society, while population was 


oo ; : : 
1 the two races, as bodies, 


Kept far apart, than 
4 ‘ ‘ 
Pp ods ist inte 
came ¢ d, and sold 
the tribes themselv 
spects of civ ition 
ies ott ystem, and 
ne I Sie 7 Li 1} 
pparent. ‘Througho 
1 af +) j ‘ 





Adams, and 
od of twentr ve irs, the 
Our po} lation, and the 


unreclaimed ! 
lic domain, left the Indians undist bed, 
ind no questions of much importance 
occurred to test the permanency of the 
em as re rds the welfare of the 
lians Mr. Jefferson foresaw, how- 








the Ohio, and with an « htened 
regard for the race and their civilisa- 
tion, | eda new and consolidated 
code of all prior acts, with some saln- 


tary new provisions, which had the 
systematize the trade and in- 
and more fully to protect the 
Ee In li Lis. This co Le Sf rved, 
with occasional amendments, through 
the succeeding administrations of Madi- 
cy Adams, 

into that of General Jackson, when, in 
1834, the greatly advanced line of the 
ion, and 


son, Monroe, and John Quin 





frontiers, the multiplied populat 
nec sarily increased force of the In- 
lepartment, and the large amount 
[Indian annuities to be paid, called 
for its thorough revision and a new 
general enactment was made. 
Previously, however, to this time, 
during the administration of Mr. Mon- 
roe, it was perceived that the Indian 
tribes, as separate communities, living 
in, and surrounded by, people of Euro- 
pean descent, and governed bya widely 
different system of Jaws, arts, and cus- 


cian 
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toms, could not be expected to arrive 
at a state of permanent prosperity, 
while thus locally situated. The ten- 
dency of the Saxon institutions, laws, 
and jurisprudence, was to sweep over 
them. ‘The greater must needs absorb 
the less. And there 
and mature reflection, no reasonable 
hope to the true friends of the n 
race, that they could sust 


appeared, on wise 





ive 


+ l. 
iin themselves 


in independency or success as foreign 
elements in the midst of the State 
munities. It was impossibl 
systems of governments, so vers 
the Indian and Amer 
exist on the l I \ 
or} proved t i i i 

pe of succes $1 
0 vhich indeed ed | 
‘ le com 
je s to ny V l 
own consent, to ay 
out the boundai ol 
dictions, where they rht assert 1 
political sovereignty, ve and ¢ 
velope their I le 
under their 

The impeiling ¢ 
the government, « nao M \i 
administration, was the pe i ‘0 
tion of certain tribes, living on the 
original territories, within the St 
boundaries, and who were adverse to 
further cessions of such territory. Tl 


question assumed I 
in the State of Geo , within w 
portions of the Cree! + 
tribes were then livi 


millions of acres of lands were thu 


in the occupancy of these two trib 

As the population of Georgia expanded 
and approached the Indian settlements, 
the evils of the mixed political system 


alluded to began strongly to « 


themselves In the progress of the 


dispersion of the human race 


globe, there never was, pe 


Over tilt 
rhaps, a more 
diverse I gal, Pp litical, and moral amal- 
gamation attempted, than there was 
found to exist, when, in h 
descendants from the old Saxons, north- 
men and Huguenots from Europe, cams 
in contact with the descendants we 


Spe ik of a 


' 
this are 


+} wach sf dan sal 
theo! ot the idl 


y) 9 pastoral, 


* We have only space to say here, that the cession of th 
sequently made by the Lower Creeks under the chieftain 
For this act he 
the Upper Creeks and their adherents, having assemb! 
and fired three hundred balls into it, killing its un 


was the first to affix his signature to it. 


house, 
inmate, 
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unphilosophic, non-inductive race of 


central Asia, living in the genial oh. 
mate and sunny valleys of Georgia and 
Alabama. 

The Americ nment had em. 
barrassed itself by stipulating at aq 





early day, with the State of Greorgia, 
to ex 1e Indian title within her 
boundaries, L the iri1est practicable 
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the opinion,” observes this venerated 
statesman, who has, years since, gone 
to join the patriot spirits who achieved 
our indepen lence — that the removal 
of the Indian tribes from the land which 
they now occupy, within the 
. ral State nd ‘Territories, to 





the sevé 
the country lying ward and nortl 
ward thereof, within our acknowledged 
houndaries, 1s of h yA Mnportanc 
to the | Imay | lished 
on co jitions, an i ? i 


mote th 


auties, in 


led to, the United States will hav 


lu 
to encount no ¢ intere 
with eit! 1 t nti » that 
remov‘ of 1 t ) » tt me rrito- 
ries which they i t, 

was de mess t t 
commence!r t of ft ssion, which 
would . : 
gia, und 
their rovern: t an 
mode agreeable to ! , v 
not only shield t a 1 

ruin, but promote t \ 
happin 


monstrated that, w 


out a timely a f ind pre - 
$10n against, t} Lang ) A the vy 
are erposed, under SCS ws/ite ’ 
be differ lt, af not in ssthle, to control 
their de 
wil be inevitable,” 


rradatte ” and exrterminail 
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We have underscored the last two 
sentences, because they express in 
forcible and just language, the experi- 
ence of the American government, in 
relation to the subject, after an experi- 
if fifty years, dating from 775, 
and lie, indeed, at the foundation of the 
[t is 


and calm observ- 


also the 


| ent Indian policy. 
experience of sound 


shed the o 


excluding th located 

of Lake Michigan and 
7,000 
lls, Ipy mul $s ol 
es of land. The country proposed 
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locatio is that ing 
bounda- 
lissourt and Ar- 
Arkansas 


re trom Wwe 


vl s published by C 


1854, in uUlustration of the report of 


ongress In 


! s* ] iT. r 
the co ittee on Indian affairs of May 
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and 





civilisation 
moral and 
It is based on the 
agriculture, the mechanic 
raising of cattle and 


invests the tribes with full 


1, in part, by the 


thelr means ot 


hs este 
religious culture. 


stock. It 
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power of making and executing all 

their laws and regulations, | and 

criminal. It stipulates military pro- 

tection, to keep the surrounding tribes 

at peace. It leaves them their politi- 
, . 1 


eal SOV‘ reignty 


boundary of the Stat 





own chiefs and local vovernors, i) 
such aids as are neces to « le the 
various tribes to associate and set up the 
frame of an asst ted government to 
be managed by I mS¢ ly n | ; sub 
sequently proposed Congress, to | 
. i s 
represent in that y whenever t 
system nh lL be so to S- 
m¢ It pre s as tie 
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been proy ided for seventeen t nd 
parts of t IDes 1 number which i the 
succeeding seven years, we speak fror 
documents before us, has been largely 
augmented. The whole body of th 
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rincipal band, of the Seminoles, hays 


~~ 


wen removed. Portions of other tribes, 
full, have d their kindred. 


1olne 








nd whole tribes, who had not 
before ec nto the arrangement, ang 
ceded their lands st, as the Miamis 
of the Wabash 1 the Wyandats of 
sal isky, have et accepted loeg. 
t Ln territory. The 

C| ( cated with thei 
i countrymen, t Choctaws: 

i nu ers of the ancient Iroquois 
onfes t ix Nations of Ney 
York, as v i as tl i il Mohegans 
ind Munsees, have, within a few years 
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merchants, among the th principal 
bes, who ship their owl 


lucts to market, 
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ndies, and other parts of the world, 
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required to subsist the United States 
f the Union, is 


troops in that quarter of 
Their 


nresenta- 


ipted to 


+ 


advancing state of 


Jegislation 1s pt rformed in re 


tive councils, and Is Ww 
the actual and so- 
ciety. Many of their leading men are 
well educated ; f thei ‘lassic- 


ally; and the general moral and intel- 


" hie > of duit 
lectual tone and habits of the tribes, 
are clearly and strik: vy on the ad- 


vance. It requires, it is believed, but 
time and perseverance in civil associa- 


tion, to lead them to the same res 
arrived at by other barbarous nati 


and to demon 


and importance of a general pol 











confederation, founded on the pt Nes 
of equal 1 ! | ntation 
ving r cause of t 
eciine of Tt | { No hi 
American [ndiar 
along tl ‘ 
posed chee! wm 
with the 1 ) i ¢ ient f 
pa davatea a4 n 
tothe present condition 
of the more pro t 
1. The Choct eg 
extreme south oj t t t , are tl 
first in position They occupy the 
country the Stat ft Arkat 
extending from 1 Arl to 
Red river, } t Can 
Dranch <« ( 
rea of , » 
200 in 
Tex q -\ j 
well 10a 
of stock I 
parts, d 
lany of 1 f 
where { 1 
was unto ae 
( ere Op2 
nit t ° sa 
, t Choec- 
1 foun nd 
specimens of gold picked U 
in various 
This tribe is go ed by a written 
constitution and laws. Th territt 
is divided into three districts, each of 
which elects, once in four years, a 
ruling chief, and ten representatives. 
The general council, thus const tuted, 
and consisting of thirty councillors 
meets annually, o first M 


October 
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of age, and resi 
The three have a joint 
power on all laws passed; but two- 
re-pass them 


chiefs veto 


thirds of the council may 
after such rejection. 
‘he council of thirty appoint their 


own speaker and clerk, and keep a 
— . 

journal. They meet in a large and 
comp ous council-house, fitted up 
Wit! its for n nbers and Spe ctators, 
and committee rooms. ‘Their sessions 
sually, about ten days in dura- 
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The nation has an academy located in They exist in chieftainships, each head 


| 

I 

Scott county, Kentucky, at which 125 of which has his own local jurisdiction, 
} } 


students were taught in 1839 and 1840, civil and criminal. Each ruling chief 
This institution is now in the process has his village and h lherents ; and 
of being established in their own t i the condalt 101 Things } K ol What 
tory. This tribe, we learn by the we shall be understood by designating 
m ‘retary of War's report, appropriate l i i traits. hey | ec no Written 
$18,000 of their annuities, in 1843, to constitution; their laws are, howeyey, 
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tion of their remova occurred. The 
effects of this were to exalt a portion 
of the nation above, and to depress 
others below, the average standing. 
The disparity which LooK place in la- 


amis and 


borious hal in wealth, also im- 


oe F tion, dress, man- 
presses . 
i 





ers 
JETS, 


though the 

on wl ] 
known to the red race from the earhest 
| y all have a word for it, 
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lay at cards, from the limits of the nation, 
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logs, fitted up with useful articles of 
furniture, and they employ beasts of 
burthen and of pleasure. It is the 
evidence of the government agents, 
that the signs of advancing thrift and 
industry are them. Time 
alone, it is believed, is neces ary, with 


efforts, to 


among 


a pel verance in present 
carry them onwards to civilisation and 
pros itv.* 

4. Seminoles. This tribe is of the 
banat e and lineage of the Creeks. 
hey e appropriately placed on a 





ven il area of the 
{ on th south by the 
{ iadian fork of the Arkansas, and by 


the lands of the Choctaws and Chicka- 


The tract has an extent of 
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labor. But few 
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from the last accounts not 
100*—now remain in Florida. of his 
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the United Stat 
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Ross, from the country, he 


tribe east of the 


M 1SS1SSippi, 


minority treaty, but the cOn- 
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ve lvantages, bi sides a laroe 
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interspersed through the tract, yield 
a fine summer range for cattle, and 
produce a species of grass, which, 
when properly eured, is little inferior 
to timothy. With a country which 
has thus the elements of prosperity in 
itself, and an intelligent and industrious 


} . ; | 


population, this tribe must, ere ong, 
present the gratifying spectacle of a 
civilized race. 

§. The Osages. ‘This tribe is ind 
genous, and forme rly owned a larg 
part ot { t ory W snow as 
signed to oth nd 
condition h | n, ho \ tle 
benefited by t] t Ww! h 
made of i n Great exer- 
ions h I ie Dy e local 
agents to 1 to » their 
erratic mo i ind com \OTI- 
eultura < wen f n hy 
ed | : rave s given, but 
without any gt ‘ Among 
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be stimulated to enter for the prize of 
civilisatior 
Such are 1 — eit atin 
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who fo m the 1K we. th UR . 
military phrase, the right wing of the 
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expatriated aboriginal population, as 
the bands are arranged in their order 
from south to north, in the trans-Ozark 
or Indian territory. 


} 1 
pu asure to devote some separate con- 


It would afford us 


’ ; 
siderations to each of 
nineteen tribes and half t 


nants and pioneers o 
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[" P < haw nd Weas are of 
the Miami stock, and came from the 
waters of the Wabash. ‘They are 
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which 222 are Weas. Immediately 
west of them are the Peorias and Kas- 
kaskias of the Illinois family. ‘They 


number 132, and possess 150 sections, 
which gives an average of more than a 
soul. Still west 


square mut 10 each 
of thes Ott 
about 


owas of Unlo, 
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it onthe north. It contains about 3450 
square miles, or 2,208,000 acres. They 
t dates to which we 


826 souls, and are on 


number, at the las 
have referred, 
In point of habits, jp. 
mprovement, they are 





perhaps not interior to any of the 
northern stocks Shielded from jn. 
temperal their 1 itie n, out of the 
State lin , Where they are exclusively 
1 protection of 
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the Pawnees, the Omahaws, and the 


t tracts, 


Sioux, who extend over vas 
and exist without any sensible im- 
provement in their condition. The 
same remark may be applied to the 
Konzas, who are, howeve 
between the Delawares and t 
on their western borders. 


, hemmed in 


pees, ex rept 
[t is no part ol our purpo 


Ss, over and above th n- 


these tribes, 
fluence oO! 
constitute no al 0 the evidenes 


affecting the ral jué SI i ol t 


cont uous eNXAMpPL i hey 


plan of remova 


sketched, is favor 


highly favé pie, to 
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anxiety, at the result of the experi- 
ment. 

We are aware that there are trials 
before them, arising from great diver- 
sity of feelings and opinions, and states 
of civilisation. Some of the tribes are 
powertul, advanced, and wealthy 
feeble and poor. Education has very 
unequally affected them. Laws are in 
their embryo state. ‘The Gospel has 


, some 


been but partially introduced. in 
the native councils with some 
ae wers of a congress, and regu- 
by constitutional 
eat care and delibera- 


1 requ ‘ed, not, at once, to grasp too 


h. ‘There is perhaps yet greater 
el ring the authority of the 
nores into something 
tial dimensions. The na 

powers ot itatio 
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commonwealth, they must have the 
political bonds of a commonwealth. 
Our Indian tribes have never possessed 
‘Thev are indeed 
of old 


shivered into 


any of these bonds. 
the apparent 
which have 


remnants 
De en 











ments, and never found the capacity to 
re-unite. ‘The constant ten icy of all 
things, in a state of nature, has been to 


divide. The very immensity of the 


continent, its varied fertility and re- 
sources, and its grand and wild features, 
led to this. Hitherto. the removed 
tribes in the West have oppos d an 
, ar 
associated government. they have 
stoutly and effectually resisted and 


re jected this part of the governm 
They fear, the agents s 


1 
scheme. 


it is some pian tot 





civil yoke. ‘Time 
cation must tend to correct t! 
than all, their civil diss 

tend to show the necessity of a moré 
d and eC! ral 


ment, in which some individual 1 


enlarg 


t 


must be yielded to the public, to s 
the enjoyment of Wet 
there is some evid of tl 
ledgment of this 1 t, in their o 
sional general councils, at which 
the tribes have |! ) invited to | 
sent. During the last year (1843) s 

convocation w held at ‘I ia 
the seat of the Cherokee government 
At this, there were ’ 
from the Creeks, ¢ ‘kasaws, Dela 
wares, Shawnees, Piankas! , Weas, 
Osages, Senecas, Sto Otto 
was, ' lp 3. | ‘ 
mies, and I 
these deli ut » ‘ ! f 
was a cor e whieh it 1 
agreed — 

1. To maintain peace and { 
among each other 

2. ‘To abstain from the 
ation for offences 

3. To provide for im] 
agriculture, the arts ly 

4. To provid i 
of the te tory, in any fo 

9 l'o | ish ¢ ci tte | \ 
one tribe, in the be ol 
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6. To provide for a general citizen. 
ship among the contracting parties, 
introdue. 


7. To suppress the use or 


tion of ardent spirits. 


(hese are very mixed principles, 
containing no basis of a government: 
t, futile as they are, We apprehend 
V col nno efiective power for their 


nforeement A law withouta pe nalty 


is like a rope of sand. Any of the 
tiles mi t nullify either of these 
by neglecting to enforce it. Tt 
upprehend, the mere expression 
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An Incident in the Peninsular War. 187 
IDENT IN THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
BY MRS. E. T. ELLETT. 
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* The Hi tory of the Conquest of Mexico, with a preliminary view of Aztee Ciy- 
ilisation and the life of the Conqueror. Hernando Cortes. By William H. Prescott, 
author of the history of Ferdinand and Isabella. In three volumes. 8vo. New York : 
Harper and Brothers. 
' f Ex. gr. “The doughty warrior” “ gloried in the name of Chichemecatl.” Vol. 


p. 23. Again, “ These towns rejoiced in the melodious names of.” &e., &c. Id. p. 
r ) 


3 
<0. note.—See also Reflections on the doctrine of Transubstantiation. Vol. 2, 
p. 88, 
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in favor of Cortes, the ignorance of the 
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tribution ; but when he refuses to dig. 
criminate ; when he abdicates a part of 
hisown wisdom and virtue, to bring him. 
self down to the level of his subjects: 
ghten the interest of his 
characters and incidents, but he abdi- 
t the same time a portion of his 


he may he 
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useiujiness an t portion of his 


power, 
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his 
di. § Wwe social qualities are not so gener- and kindly interchange of feeling, 


his ally esteemed inthis country as beyond and the cheering ministrations of 











or, | is requisite for their friendship throw an nosphere around 
ment, and the vast the sensitive and ardent mind, in which 
ans are so busy,that its sweetest flowers bloom, and its best 
nd ipla ns he could sel- fruits mature. it was to please Lady 
is, t ty to conve Hesketh, that ( wper wrote the Task. 
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hopes on the broad arena of the world. memory consecrated by the most tender 
Familiar with the true inheritors of regret His cultivated taste gave a 
literary glory, he never could mistake uncommon value t terary Opinions 
temporary reputation for enduring fame. his graceful hu Vv a rare 
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fourth stanza is | ps the best and as a whole, the taste and spirit in 
ae glowing an effus of patriotism as which the design is wrought out is ex- 
a = . > F . 

may be readily the same com- cellent. Of this class of poetry, some 
ue’ 





. scenes in the Midsumn ( r’s Night’s 
pas . 
; Wream, and the description of Queen 


«“ Flag of the s¢ is’ on ¢ 1 Wave Vi i). by Mercutio. are exquisite spe- 


Thy stars sa itt er | . eimens I'he few who are fitted to ex- 


When d th, career ( the ws f as faneiful poets, are apt to fail 

Sweeps darkly ro peied y omthe abstract and cold beauty of then 

And frighted Waves rus — v, or the elaborate plan of the 

Before the b ment Shelley was a remarkable 

Bac stance in point. His “ Revolt of Is- 
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' ( ( ] e lancy, but there 
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oi most ( é it his 
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oc tatic ! f song rake ma ed that genius 
i cI t I ty | s 1 ( ad per ent ¢ time nda piace, and 
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4 con ‘ ell 1 { La o! I , WI Inve ntior . co ld < rf iy the 
lan we: sOTTOW woven; b she cene wit ce and solemni- 
semphatically true when tl a, But this, urged his opponent, in- 
self has no precedent in common ex cludes the necessity of ideal characters, 
rience It has heen said 1 to ' o strong human interest will at- 
transfuse our own life into \ t is. tach to these Che poet was confident 


igned, is the prerogative of ger of the princip! on which his faith 
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enchantment toa knoll of the Catskills * Fann’d her cheek with his wing of air 
Are not the Palisades more ancient Play’d in the ringlets of her hair, 

than the aqueducts of the Roman And nestling on her snowy breast, 
! 1 


Campagna? Can bloody tradition or Forgot the lly 
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superstitious legends re illy enhanes ; 
the picturesque Impression derived oa —— is thus pronounced 
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by the zephyrs of a mi isummer night. 
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’s nest 
his cloak 18 of 


butterflies’ wings. With a lady-bug’s 


plumed with thistle-down, a bee 


forms his corselet, and 
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shell for a shield, and Wwasp-sting lance, 
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of poetical fragments are links 


rhymes to other and larger port ons of comp ( vay 
common-place and prosaic ideas. It ordin: associat 
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Clevenger always spoke with an affec- 
tionate respect, honorable to both par- 
ties, and we take the greater pleasure 
in recording the tact, as Mr. Long- 
worth has not been anxious to do it 
nimseif. Clevenger was now brought 


into notice as a carver of busts, which 


he executed in the fine-grained grey 
freestone, abundant near Cincinnati. 
Of th li be ed, he made several 
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Florence, 
friend 


euted six busts while in 
| 


ymong W 
Powers, and one of Louis Bonaparre, 
ex-King of jolland. He had com- 
nleted in marble and sent home twenty 
; six others nearly done 


was one of his 


lich 


busts, and haa 
when he left Florence. 
the =" Lady of the Lake,” likewise, was 
almost finishe d. 
His illne ss 
middle of June, an 
ysician, who had treat- 
e of the liver, found, 


commenced about the 


| he gradually grew 
worse till his ph 
ed him for a dis 
when too late, that 1t was consumption, 


sea voyage and 


and recommended a 
home. Inthe beginning of the attack, 
he was much de presst ad in spirits, and 
the thought of death was dreadful, in 


the knowledge that his wife 


and child- 


ren would be left destitute ; but before 
he left Florence he became resigned, 
nor did indeed the h of recovery 
forsake him to thre last Pre parations 
were immediately made for | s de] urt 
ure, which we effected through 
ihe generosity ot | | other artists, 
who, from their own seanty means, con- 
tributed a purse, and of several Am« 
cans in Florenct uding | untiring 
henefactor Edward I[éverett. On the 
13th of September he left Florence, 
being carried from his house in th 
urms of Powe 1 brown, through 
{ vd ol iriends id brother 
tists. HH e fa | pain 
h »J Orn With the ut 
a iching that 
port wW f lent ‘ yr state. 
lhe desire to re e to see once 
nore ! 0 d the broad 
ver on ) I 1 t his 
' ove e all o ons to his 
parture, and on the 17th he left Leg- 
rin the bark Du Orleans, Cay 
Wm. Hoodless len days aft 1 
wo days afte | ng the Straits of 
(nbraltar, he breat ! his la without 
1 Strugole 1 the arms of his wife, and 
the next day at sundown the burial 
Service s read over his body, and he 
was committed to the deep. 
hus perished, in the prime of his 


whose genius, hardly de- 

highest 
and thus 
had just 
into light; 
exhibiting the fire that was in him only 
that it might be trodden o 7 


Velope a | rOmMIS¢ | fruits of th 
excellence 1 tS maturity; 
who 


was he S ick aown 


struggled from obscurity 


it ior ever. 
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It was during his residence in New 


Von rer 
Clevenger. 


The head of 


few such. 
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him, and a casual acquaintance, as with 
every one knew him, begot a 
warm and lasting interest. Few men 
possessed to such a degree, and so un- 
consciously, the power of attracting 
personal affection. ‘There was that in 
his own warm-hearted nature, his per- 
fect simplicity, his childlike purity of 
character, his and candor, 
the trustfulness with which he relied 
upon all around him, that won insensi- 
bly upon the heart. ‘That man must 
have been cold indeed, who could have 
resisted the influence of his disposition, 

could have taken 
advantage of his confidence. It was 
fortune to meet with but a 


who 


openness 


and despicable who 


his good 


His love of his art was engrossing. 
it was delightful to watch the pleasure 
with which he saw the clay warming 

into life beneath his hand, 
unaffected gratification, far 
from vanity, which a 
discriminating praise 


afforded him. It 


+! 


as it were 
and the 
nough re moved 


t sal 


just and of his 


still 


} 
ire avsence 


was 


more pleasing to see the ent 

of envy, or of the spirit of detraction 
with which he beh 1 the success of 
thers. He was thoroughly unselfish, 
nd what was more, did not understand 


that others could be less so than him- 


it has been remarked by a contem- 


that “*the want of general edu- 
supplied to 


oOrTrary 
a siti 
he refines 


‘tion.’ 
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This is 
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ievenger vy t 


induced by his perf 
doubtless true, but it 1s not to every 


asso- 


uneducated mind that such brief 


supply the want His was 


ciation can 
a mind n uturally refined. His de licacy 


was like a woman’s ; not that manliness 


was wanting, for on his broad, open 


brow it was written as plainly as was 


strength upon his muscular frame ; but 


there was withal a gentleness and 


modesty inbred and not to be put on or 


acquired. 
» nobler qualities of his character 
tried during his sojourn 
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heavy expenses of his workshop, the 
purchase of marble, the wages of expe- 
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Yet the spirit of 
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A strange r in 


his slender savings. 
the man flagged not. 
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a strange land, speaking no word of its 
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children dependant on him for bread, ren should be educated if possible, by 
want staring him in the face, he still above all things, brought up in the love 
did not despond. A brother artist, and fear of God. His works, he x. 
poorer even than himself, begged of quested, should be finished only where 
him assistance, and the sculptor shared demanded by good faith, unless some. 
with him his last half-dollar. ‘God,’ thing could be realized for the Malnte. 
said he to his wife, ** God will help us nance of his f: 
now, as he has helped us always.” We have designed this notice chiefly 
Nor was his trust in vain. Helpcame asapreface to one remark. ‘The status 
ever in upon him when in extremity, of the Indian warrior, of which we haye 


family. 








and from sources the most unexpected. presented 1 engray , is the only 
With th persons characteristics legacy beside his good name, whieh 
which we have spol of, it m Clevenge is |e } wife and 
be supposed that Clevenger ( es {| ehildre ‘The \l tile Library 
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Himself a cod; for with an adamant pe 
lle writes his name upon the hearts of men 
And, with a more than Titan strength, he shakes, 


As through the clouds of common life he breaks, 
A golden glory from his radiant wings. 
Not his the life of myriad meaner things 

Not his their death; for when he dies, ne Waké 

In heaven, but leaves behind him, glowing here, 

} Tis 
A second immortality, his own, 
TI ‘k of } wn hand ae, ee 
ne work O1 his own hands, his royai throne, 
Reared on the wide world’s love and not its fear; 
And here, that second soul, in every age. 


Thrills the great spirits of all earth’s noble, go« d and sag 





Philadeiphia, 1843 
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Tue state of business, in its several 
branches, is sound and active, for the 
season of the year. During the past 
twelve months, that gradual improve- 
in our number for February, 1843, we 
alluded to as then about commencing, 


ment in the trade of the country, which, 


has been going on. Not, however, so 
suddenly the more sanguine anticl- 


pated ; but, at the close of every s 





trade of those whose business is lend- 
ing becomes dull, and corporate asso- 
ciations find difficulty in earning a 
dividend. Perhaps, for twenty years, 
there has never been less borrowing 
than during the past year, and there 


has, also, never been so much produce 
brought to market. It is remarkable, 
] ¢ thy y 


also, th 


I 
trv. whi } 


nternal exchanges of the 


1 are, for the most part, 





ceeding month, the conviction that based upon these enormous exports of 
improve I t had take n place , Seemie d pre 1 were leve SO low in 7 
more gené il. Lar rer quant! es ol so untiorm » valt or s easy pro- 
. ’ 
produce than ever betore nave peen cure S dt ring the past ve yt n 
i ] ‘ | } 7 , » i ‘ ‘ 
brought to market, and the prices of unprecedented amounts hav been 
? 1 7 
those descr is, the bulk of which shipped from points where th ure 
find sale abroad, have been improving ( nks, and where the ca] enter 
In all this period, the abundance of | id skill of individuals on 
mone} ently on the inet ” the exchanges. |] . 
ind value 1 unt market, b red that ban] en sary 
decreas } 1 es of the pt )| to develope th res of t 
vane » Suvlect to tempo \ local ] ion I x} ence 
fluctu lant too raj in? hown.,. h eve that ere tl} ré 
Anim t the value { ! ( I ore 
hie tinn looked { most quarters as | the d 
a cons ) t! renew il dily ‘ 
tir contrary to that 1832, Me ind New Or] ( 
f ex yarenthy 1 490 0 ba! of cotto ne 
ie : 
mor ( W 1 tI I t | ion of the | ( 
easily ct in ) ) ! I ) | 1 by the late Nati Bank 
I 
has be { ht Last year,the same cit po 
VI i 
the cash I trad né 1,000,000 bales of cot f s 
ally, has | t The stoel larly at good ough, 
of cood ( t Atlant f ‘ } velyv.t v r banks at 
inte hh " ‘ re } t ) pol "| eft ) s 
the st ly ‘ f \ table of article f ( f 
Ss i I we I ine I ie Cal I thre \ . 
PC I h DI BA I D ‘ I R I rt t ) AT 
I=d 1R42 a 
t } e 1] ) 7o 5 f ——— 
8 I= ; 21,437 47,465 
Cheese " 7 004.613 24.336, 260 
Butter and L 2.930 24,215,700 
W 255, 148 6,216,400 
Pie TaD 2 069.095 
Wheat 28,347 758,597 
Rye 24 16,572 
Cor 6G. 111 24.016 
Barle 121.010 £2,993 1,168,153 
Other G 663,375 12.517 543,956 
Bran and Shipstuff 556,013 TOO r14 702,654 
Peas and | “ 19.900 23.732 1 O56 
Potatoes 32.307 23.664 2) BE 
Dried Fruit be 498,607 141,068 671,000 
Cotton 206 842 49,600 61,000 
Tobacco 850, 702 1,117,900 1,860,006 
Clover and Grase-« 3,571,334 2,411,990 1,343,300 
Flax-seed 966.263 2.096.360 1,206,900 


Hops 298,096 743,800 835,800 


Value $16,994,948 $15,662,889 $17,122,726 
Other artic) es 10,230,374 7,068,124 11,376,873 
$27 215,322 $22,751,013 #25, 276,500 
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his tabie snows 4 
¢34 2 ad , 


| ‘normous in- 


erease In guantilles, and a aecilne in 
the money value of those ticles of 
agriculture pass the | canal, 


The southern crops of cot 
and rice, have a 
increase in quantity, yet the magnit de 
of the bu 
mand for 
promote its 
N varcit 


ited by its active circulat 1 In @X- 


siness 
money, but 1 
influx 


of money can ever bt 





mange for goods it is only when 

f een ¢ ( Into by 

hout 1 \ nd by 

others far beyond their m« , that the 
lemand for money exc 3 upply, 
1 1is f , AHO v7 pro- 
fit yt eY As every 
a L | el tor 

{ on \ » 3 ‘ be no 
*a Ly tt ( ot the 

Vino j opl \\ | j ( 

"Tl 7? = ‘ ; y ; 
1S lids l e { I | l 
ir, and it closed with mey 

plenty in 1 Ket, ot 


i { 1 ia Si . or | ) 
a 17 ) 1 ¢ f ve 

Thi { ‘ i ] tne 
veal e! ’ > el 1843, was 
2 375,000 n tt eve 
betore s likely \ . 
to tall 1OFTl Ol t a ‘) 
bales, whil t { cets ¢ 
Europe, prospt 7 

mptio very l 


here to ike 
pated 4 I 


Che largest proportion, by far, of the 
p ople of the United States is « ised 
in one pursuit, V1Z., agricuiture. Ac- 
cording to the usual computation in 
Europe, where th 
prolific than in our western States, 


person employed in agricult 


ings are tar ess 


and 





Com ne rcial {rt le. 


[Feb, 





n reduced, and the rates caused tg 
' e y near | for a length of 
{ i} itity Of cotton to 20 
forward at advanced money value 
is | e, and will, doubtless, be shipped 
1c « nas the is n provement 
broad, and produce a fall in bills, jp. 
volving further imports of specie, more 
especially as the import of goods jg 
likely to be small under the 


present 
tariff which weighs heavi y upon 
+ 1 ‘ ). . teat 


iif’ anima. 





tion int everai |! ncil ol busi- 
ness 
} 

'} MS1S Ol 1) 5 and all 
weal in any country. the pro- 
aut ol j \ J rie ol these 
1 re to ) exc! the more 
trade will fl the quan. 
tities ol al rt proc cls have 
‘ 1 to ¢ 1 ¢ If all 
re ‘ ‘ vy pro ced one; 

1 ‘a ( Vv } Ice 1€ arti- 
cle ¢ wo 1 be no trade, de. 
cnuus f 1 have ¢ ough of 
that { I His neigh. 

or not} he ts { a small 

‘ ? t i j } t ip osed 

el ( { in SUD- 
t ‘ | Wi uld r 
t ( i use 

peop pro- 
‘ t they could not 
‘ wi imme- 
t y \ they could 
t yy i receive 
i lL. i now tiie position 
ot t I 1 ( ol t! [ nited 
S \ rt e census, th 
‘ 1 
I employed 
\ 

3.687 | —~$654,387.577 

» ) RR Neo 

1 OWN Oo 2 901 

117,607 78,721,08 

954,168 239,836,254 
. 237,581 
a. RR O97 11.909 ‘ fishe 
. { 299 

1 798.769 1 (3 7 763 

i ‘ i, Loa 
’ ’ n 
ai ( nt feed {fo f raged 

, q ¢} try 5 th 
othe ’ f In { S juntry, Wi 
a soil yielding 50 | cent. more {or 

i = .. 
the san ior, the 3,657,904 peopie 
engaged ina liture sh Id produce 


sufficient to feed, at least, 14,751,616, 


ve only to feed about 


—— 


pocorn 





Oe 
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1,000,000. Now, under th 


tive princl} le of the 
554,168 persons en 
tures have 2 monopol 
1.244.601 persons with 





remaining 








protec- 
nt tariff, the 
in manufae- 
ng the 


> ! nati Men 
nufacture d cvoods. | eCnuy, 
a prize worth ce ntending lor; but, un- 
fortunate ly, the only ins which those 
persons have of paying for the manu- 
‘ ‘ : ie ¢} man 
factures ar 1@ pr is of ie ales 
of their prod cts. Liter the n Cessary 
wants of the manulacturers are sup- 
plied, there remains f rmous sup- 
ply which must be soid el vhere; and 
to promote that s he products of 
other nations must be taken in ex- 
change. ‘Tl eS mM r 555, 
168 manuiact i t tin | to 
the qua it} ( 1 eir 
s n-ariv n 
the courst A y 
1 tn x i ‘ 
stricted to W It I iro Line 
; 1 
farmers in latter 
o ’ ? 1 
fa) > 4 
et ‘ f ¢ ‘ 
0 this coul y | 
The 72,119 pe ed in cot 
, ? ~ ‘ 
m ‘ 
( t 19,142 s ol 
P ( ( rTON AT 
Nov ‘ 
Lou 
Inf 
Ordio » a 
A 
Mid | { i 
r 73 7 
f ‘ } ~ 
G land | : i 
Ay ‘ aq 
10 
cen 
rl *¢ i ‘ 
ip of 1843 } I \ 
market. t 
effect of 1 adva mupont 
DUSINESS Of th may 
en } 1249 
l l i 1843 
9 875 O00 bale te 
1.80 )OOU ‘ { 
Increas va 
This makes a di with i 
minished ex: ; of near $7.000.000 
of the pr ( ) ih 0 
th pur ) nm la 
year, and w 2 
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cotton, from which they manufactured 
all the cotton goods consumed in the 
United States, besides a s plus, part of 


which was sent even to London to find 


sale {here remained, of the raw 
in a aon 9 2052 FA hel 

material, a & rpit OL 200,414 DaAICS, 
hich, to be sold, must go abroad 

which, to t i must go aproad. 


ed 


Had that quantity of 


at home, in consequenc 


cotton remain 
of the prot c- 
tive system being pushed to extreme, 
have 


the manufacturers would pur- 


chased their cotton for 4 cent per pound, 
( les I d have made goods 
very cheap; but all the planters would 
have been ri . | the 5,000,000 of 
pec 1 tf cotton States would not 
have been able to buy one yard of 
f Is, and the manufacturers would, in 


their turn, have been distressed. 





im Ot te 0 and ti 
} 
has, howevs yt urred Notwi 
} ’ 
tandu irge s pty of cotton 
foreign demand has taken off the im- 
Inense surplus, after our own manuiac- 
turers have been supplied, at constant- 
1. , 
ly advancin es 1 v crop is 
Col forward at f 50 r cent. 
+ rT} < 
th ot ihe ad- 
\ I n fol- 
) 
wes 
a AT DIi f vi RIODS. 
Sept. 1 1844 
4 , yy 7} 
t I ) ‘ a ‘ 
8S a si 
a 6 s ay 
é zi vw a 9 
i 1 ; a 10 
r § Nall 
% a 1 12? 
‘ ‘ ) 
) = ) 1 
~ ‘ ‘ vo 
ve $71,250,001 
V { ( \ ot 40 
y Cc W , $49 r b } 
‘ el ) f 1.809.- 
000 bales, give i L regate vaiue 
&875.600.000. or thi 
give $71 MM) 
75,600,000 
& 0.000 
1 | , = 
creas ( V i l ral Mmar- 
kets after the spring opens 
iInonmnont ] 
L, ninguponth n cap land 
i t 
mproved business in ingland, the South 


IS rapidly recovering from its calaml.- 


i 
: 
: 


ade 


4 ADT AT te ALI 
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ties. The other great agricultural sec- 
tions of the country are yet under a 
heavy depression, because the over- 
whelming surplus of their products is 
more confined to the home market, and 
prices have not materially improved, so 
as to allow a margin for the purchase 
of goods. If we deduct the value of 
cotton, tobacco, and rice, from the ag- 
gregate value of agricultural products, 
il to &560.,- 


the 


there remains a value equ 
000,000. Of tl 
usual estimate, $ 
changeable value 


us, acco! ling to 
112,000,000 is an ex- 
According to the ad- 
vance which has taken place in cotton 
and manufactured goods, this is about 
forty per cent. below its ac money 
value, or what it would be if the 


plus had passed freely off in exchange 


tual 


Sur- 


for foreign products, allowing the la- 
bor of the farmer to the 
same money as does that manu- 
facturer. In that case about $45,000,- 
000 would gone into the pocke ts 
of the farmers, a to the 
of a circulating medium and the p 
This advance 
necessarily take place 
tensive trade can grow up with th 
That section 


Union is now greatly in want of money, 


command 


of the 


have 


sul ply 


a Se 
] pli able 
chase of goods. must 


before any ex- 


western couniry 1 of the 


as was the South last year. The 
foreign market for cotton has supplied 
the latter want; near $15,000,000 in 


specie having arrived at New Orlean 


alone, since September, 1542, In ex- 
change for cotton an tobaceo. ‘The 
wants of the West must be supplied 


from the same source When that 





THE INCREASE OF THE POPULATION AND S 
TION AT THR 
States Acres sold Incrense 
1538 to 1842 poy ation 
[OS ee 4,014,932 8 1.564 
REMI. bso da0 8,759,133 342 835 
Dis a Aipi 9,968,803 18,7 
Missouri, ueeee » 876,633 243,247 
Alabama, ..... 5,845,723 81,229 
Mississippi, 7,741,101 239,033 
Louisiana, ...... 2,547,513 136,672 
Michigan,....... 8,010,737 180,628 
Arkansas,....... 2,553,640 7.156 
Wisconsin,...... ),94 
Iowa, 13,112 
Florida, 19,747 
19,041,261 184,936 
The cultivated area of th United 
Kingdom of Gre t B itain and lreland, 
is 46,522,970 acres. if w estimate 


that 20,000,000 acres of the land 
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effected, the demand for money mug 
cease, and specie will no longer be the 
best remittance across the Atlantie, in 
exchange for our products. The sup- 
ply of money will have sunk its valye 
to a level of produce, which will evinee 
itself ina rise of the money prices of 
the latter. When this point is reached 
in all articles, as it now is nearly jp 
cotton, and the money value of goods 


her 


that is, when neither country wants apy 


and in Kurope is about on a level: 


must 


ol 


cease, un- 
roods takes 
ot money at 
which cai 


more specie, all trade 
i interchange 
this want 


point, 


all 


less a 


place . It 


1s 


iculal 


causes 


some par 
t intic, and 


specie ‘ross the 41] 


t 


not because a balance, as it is called, ig 
due either country lhe want of mo. 


ney, which has existed in the South 
during the past r, and still exists in 
the West, has arisen from the fact that 
those sections were mostly settled and 


grew up with paper money, the issues 


of banks. ‘These issues or promises to 
pay money, passed into general! cireula- 
tion, and pe ormed the funct ns of the 
precious metals, so as to disguise the 
want and prevent the i x of specie, 
\ i thes ssues fave s§ eniy vanish- 
ed, through the bank iptey ol the pr 
misers, and a great and urgent demand 
exists for a circul 1. In illustration 
of t manner in which paper usurped 
the ] e of the | ious metals in 
forming a circu medium for the 
new s¢ State ve will take a table 
of the q of land sold in those 
States for ten years 
ALES OF LAND, WITH THE BANK CIRCULA- 
E PERIODS. 

Bank ilatior 
1830 1839 1343 
2.301,000 8,430,200 1,116,048 
2,985,370 2,115,226 

3,729,513 
671,950 273,490 
743,200 7,211,340 250,000 
190 15,171,629 350,000 
1,301,483 6.280 588 916,234 
969,144 340,000 

1,139,120 
235,573 53,100 


150.000 





RS5 874 R06.546 5 864,108 
1 ar held by tors, we 
iave the fa that a} e ol nd larger 
than that cultivated in Great Britain, 
is In ten years put un cultivation 


Ses 
and 
is 
n0d- 


uth 


Bi 


— —_ 7 
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in the above named States, by 2,484,936 
persons, the population having doubled 
in that period. The paper circulating 
medium of those States increased in 
nine years, it appears, ten dollars per 
106,443,881 


62,583,753 


Import of specie, 
Export of foreign coin, 





Increase, 13,860,128 

Hence it appears that the whole in- 
come of the constitutional currency for 
13 years was about $43,000,000, or at 
the rate only of $2 50 per head of the 
average population, while, in the above- 
mentioned 12 States, the increase in 
pine years of paper currency was 
$46,000,000, or $15 per head of the 
average population. ‘lhe increase of 
the paper at this enormous rate was 
the cause of the large export of the 


precious metals, which, it appears, 
amounted to $73,000,000, mostly in 


foreign coins, which arrived here in 
return for produce exported, and as 
Less than one-half 


of all that which arrived went through 


! . ay 
borrowed money. 


the mint. ‘The balance remained in 
the vaults of the Banks until adverse 


exchanges again carried it abroad. In 
the mean time it formed the basis of 


those issues of paper, which, operating 
upon the exchanges by promoting the 


import of goods, became the cause of 


the re-export of the specie, The pa- 


per currency ot those western States 


‘ 
' ' 
has again fallen back to the original 


amount in 1830. With a population more 
than doubled, an area of land equal to 
the whole surface of England and 
Wales, brought under cultivation and 
sending forth annually an immens*: sur- 
plus, the circulating medium has not 
increased at all Hlence the great 
scarcity of money in those quarters. 
This great and pressing W nt has been 
partly supplied at New Orleans by the 
arrival at that point, in return for cot- 
ton, of some 815.000.000 ot specie, 


which is slowly findin 


its way into the 


channels of circulation. At the com- 
mencement of the year, there were 
about $2,000,000 in the vaults of the 
New Orleans Banks. ‘There is now 


about $8,000,000, conse juently near 

$9,000,000, an 

was ever the bank circulation at that 
1} 


amount larger than 


period, has gone into the channels of 


business. Of this amount. 84.568,.000 
have been coined at the branch Mint 
at New Orleans. This is a most ex- 
traordinary amount, being 50 per cent. 


head of the whole population, at the 
close of that period. 
period, viz., from 1820 to 1843, the 
nett import of the precious metals into 
the United States was as follows: 


During the same 


Coinage, 52,566,711 
Export U.S. coin, 71,173,318 


12,393,493 


larger than the whole sum, $3,155,443, 
previously coined at that branch since 
its establishment in 1838. About 
$3,000,000 of the amount has been in 
the smaller denominations of gold and 
silver, affording a safe and convenient 
circulation, superior to any ever before 
enjoyed by that section. Sums equally 
large have arrived at Boston and New 
York, but it remains in the vaults of 
the Banks, because there is no conve- 
nience at those points for coining it 
into American money ; and the surplus 
of Western produce, in the most part, 
remains in accumulating stocks unsold 
and mostly without demand, on the 
borders of the Atlantic, andevery year is 
adding immensely to that surplus. Its 
money value as compared with other 
products of labor, is diminishing in 
consequence of the increasing surplus. 
The result is, that the labor of the 
farmer is daily losing its value, as 
compared with that of other employ- 
ments, which, under present govern- 
ment regulations, enjoy in relation to 
him, a kind of monopoly, and agricul- 
ture becomes discouraged precisely in 
the same proportion in which manu- 
factures are encouraged. ‘This is the 
inevitable result of government inter- 
ference with individual pursuits. ‘The 
government creates nothing, it can only 
protect. The mass of the people, 
exercising their inalienable right of 
the pursuit of happiness, follow such 
occupations as circumstances or their 
The joint 
industry of the whole people turn the 


choice has set before them. 


wilderness into thriving cities, and 
accumulate a mass of national wealth. 


The 


overnment then steps in and 


attempts to apportion this mass among 

the people according to theoretical 
| 

notions of national welfare. Ihe 


onward course of the whole country 
becomes immediately checked, and the 
people suffer until an impetus in a new 
direction, has been acquired, or until 
the people become accustomed to their 


1 ' 
shackles. 
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t Ipply a dé 


This publication aims to 
sideratum which has long been re 
and regretted by many of the most int 


cognizea 


gent members of the bar, and we cordi- 
ally wish it the success which the first 


number before us promises fair t 
The design of the Editor appears to be, to 
the intelli- 


ral discussions interesting 


dese 


rve. 
combine with miscellaneous 
gence and gene 


to the professional reader, a special refe- 


rence to the object of reforming and sim- 
plifying that chaotic system of statutes 
usages and dents, THE La His 


r method of such re- 
1 not free from 
same time pru- 
vil 


we coacinca- 


views of the prope 
form, while liberal a 
wise boldness, are at the 

dent and cautious. H ints to the ci 
law as a suggestive model for t! 
tion of pri 


i 








-ontrasts the 





Code of Justinian, containing the | - 

; lation of the Roman empire during twelve 

a centuries, with t manifold more volu- 
minous statutes of the single State of 

‘ New York—to say nothin f the three- 

; score volumes of her Reports. ‘“ Here 
then,” h > procee Is, * is, to hand it once 

a model and a means for meth — 


zing 


for civ if the term be 
the Common Law; 
civil institutions in 
our pre-eminence in pr 
of our national destina 





be misunderstood as recommending abrupt 
and sweeping changes None would 
more earnestly deprecate other than 
gradual and piece-meal improvement. 
In the body politic as natural, 
even a bad habit is not safe] en sud- 
* denly abandoned This is f the ob- 
jections to codilication, even id we the 
inclination and abil mongst us for that 


















. highest achievement of int Nature 

does not work by violence, or as the ph 
sicians express it, j salium ; true 

wisdom Is a di le of nature 

Several of the most able 1 bers of 

&, the bar of the country have « ed t 
4 assist the Editor (Mr. O’¢ with 
, contributions ; among them are, as stated 
- on the cover, Messrs. John Duer and 
Theodore Sedgwick, of New York, and C. 
, J. Ingersoll and David Paul Brown, of 
Philadelphia. It is to appear hereafter 
in morthly numbers, of 95 pages, at the 

ubscription price of $6 per annum. Na- 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


tional in its character and aim, and intro. 
duced to the public under the most ree 
spectable auspices, we trust that it may 


meet with han ext e 
at 


promote 


sut nsiv Support as 


Wwul once secure Its permanence 


and 
its utilily. 


A Lecture on the Mixts of Civil and Be. 
clesiastical Power in the Governments of 
the Midd Ices. By Rt. Rev. De 


Hie . ’ . 
[ucues, Bishop of New Yor 


“iat the Tabernacle 


k; de. 
on Monday 





evening, December 18, 1843, by request 
of the Irish Emigrant Soci New 
York : J. Winchester, New Work 
Press, 30 Ann stre 
This Lecture is not a e marked by 
the ability and eloque which usually 
ais i l ull the pub { li ns of ite 
t nent author It 1 be ed with 
surprise by many a Protestant reader, who 
will a kne W j wit 2 blush at its clos 
that the pre ces of ( i » have 
imbued his vith n false impres- 
sions in 1 t to the blended political 
and iritua ry ol t eat Cathohe 
Chureh Bishop Hu ( { with his 
subj vith the } ( even 
th V e to recoe- 
ize trace i [ ts e CTo- 
i He take $ uD 
to \ ‘ 
phil pay, t S 
teristic of lucid | epti 
viction He «¢ ‘ 
ratural o7 of 1 i 
Church and the &t whicl 
1 rude barbari the 
reli mn was its ¢ I 
' n La . } sf 
. th Pacific, which ive be 
ized D Protest I 1 
gards it as an « 
Cathol ( ind t 
herent or even ¢ nial 7 
points t nil tl Protest 
I f } itt Y 
to some < 
lie Chi i full re of 
in kit {f hera mer 
d sc. of . ti nfl nee. He 
lca la s for his Church t original 
authorship of those pri s of ] ilar 
freedom and |} mn ri s wh lie at 
the foundations of the Common Law; and 
I is the democrat pirit | organi- 
ation ol CI h withia elf, with 
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the model examples of its deliberative and 


assemblies, as having 


representative 
largely contributed to the formation of 


those political ideas an ! institutions which 
are now daily expanding fu ther and fur- 
ther to a more full development of popular 
liberty throughout the Christian world, 
« Let it be remembered,” is his striking 


remark, “that this principle of election 


and representatio! 
the limits of Christianity 
f 


‘n those limits, is not derived from any 
jn tl ; 





1 is unknown beyond 


and even with- 


idea of a‘ soci contract, Dut trom the 
living practical, daily working and exam- 
ple, of the social principles of the ancient 


There is, in our belief, some 





pardonable « s<aggeration of valuable truth 
in this remarkable Lecture, natural to its 
learned author’s position and point of 
view It deserves, he wever, to be 
tively and canaialy 
of all by suc! | 


selves m it out 


ants as fee] them- 
here certainly 


are few who will re with any other feel- 





ing than satis tion the ftollowing strong 
declaration from a Roman Catholic pre- 
} t} } t — 
late, against the whe systemoi Chureh- 
and-State 
Among t mt ste 
mixing ( i = I I ! 
that pe ‘ t or ( I h 
or ti ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i u 
from the « blished f It certait ver 
was a prit ( coerce 2 S 
g nv oO us t monies in 
ever e W »h 
that mar ct ( t ore 
t i i ty ‘ d Vv 
intar Ar at . ue } va 
the extent to w 1 i} awe . 
out of the u refer i rents pu i 
gious ¢ 3 Ww t j I t 
so happer ‘ ‘ enciet 
every error, or heterodox reliwi« ‘ 
came a ct ci = t is e 1 
true, that, { st ( ‘ ‘ 
doctrines, g t 
ewords for ) ‘ I na f 
th f i s Dor ' 
eentur ' ' 
after they had 
ce 7 t | ‘ 
t » oe i = ‘ 
} wo de i ¢ e ' 
Church, ! Sr M ; 
d St. A ' e . 
against th I 
they were d , ; 
Maximus ‘ s of 
perty 
“Tn the fifth « 0 P t r he 
terodox s ' y 
ever, exe : { I 
Iconoclast { ‘ 
persecuted ‘ the pares 
ar + wn 
the Alf ’ \" : tury, appear 
to have been the objects of n severe | 
( temporary writers des t 18 persons “ ho 
could not be tole te eve tft present day, by 
any civilized gov t th A ; They 
were entirely d t in > obivinne:. wail 
their history, fro: the Val 3— » appenr 
to have been of a sin t t and tranquil 
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character. All this, however, did not save them 





from the intolerant spirit of the age. The fif 
teenth and ¢ixteenth centuries are more distin 


wars which were carried on un 





guished for the 

der pretence of reiigion, but which, it may be 
safely suspected, had their origin more in the 
prospect of politics dva ther side, 
than in the love of truth, or the pure ze for its 
triumph. The struggle appears to have beer 
between Catholics and Protestants, who shor 

persecute the most; for, as I remarked before, the 








tages 
ie on ¢€ 





mixture of civil and ecclesiastical power which, 





s, a8 | conceive, the result 





in the early age 


of circumstances or necessity, has been kept u 





I 
all the moder vernments of Europe, of every 


religious name, down to the present d 


“If the Catholics have sinned on this subject 
as l am ready to concede, it cannot be denied, « 
the other hand, that their regard, the iniquities 
of their fathers ve been visited on the childr 





to the third and fourth generation 


tainly no denomination of Christiar hat has so 
little reason to be ove with Church-and-State- 
ul s, ast Catholics In most Cat c cou 
tries themselves, that union holds their religion in 
a species of deg g bondage. In Protestant 
Governments, the tetul for the privilege of 











worshij g¢ God according th of their 
fathers: but the good thing state are not 
for them But other denominations have been, 
equally, made to fecl the oppre this sys 
of G t this creat unpeoplee nis] 
he ‘ ee OV ot | ee 
“ cou say nda r 
the px cut of every nan and of every cree 
Itw th m of Chu ind-State 
which caused Puritan pilgrims to s¢ 
pl rock of Plymouth M 

| ‘ ~ 2: wi h « sed t j 
W f St. Mary’sr t Maryland, to bee 
turbed by the | of the Catholic pilgrims and 
om that period to the present. wherever civ t 
ré . rty e tn ur y invaded t 
ou cin ( ( he eves ¢ heee 
have wist turned toward tf home of con 
BCE nd ol nthe West. 
Simcoe’s Milite Journal. <A history of 


the operations of a partisan corps, call- 
cd the Queen’s Rangers, commanded by 
Lieut. Col. J. G. Simcoe, during the 
Now first published. 
With ten military maps, a memoir of 
the author, &e New \ | tlet 


The value of sech books as this journal, 
increases with the ( ess of time id 
the departure fren of the actors 





corde I. were wriltt t Iter 1e 
war, while fresh in ory and the 
note book of the author he nar ive 
we get an interior the camp of 
the best of the royal partisan warriors, 


and receive at pression of the spirit ¢ 
the contest, the feelings of parties, and 
the state of the country and people, net so 
well imparted by any previous publica- 
tion. Simcoe was a highly educated gen- 
eman, anda brave and ingeunous soldier, 


4] ; 
tl 


enjoying the confidence of his superiors in 


| 
mmand, the affection of his Rangers, 


Ce 


es 
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and the respect of his American oppo- 
nents. We perceive so much of interest 
to the inhabitants and natives of several 
parts of the country, that we do not doubt 
the book will be sought with eager curi- 
osity, and it certainly will well repay a 
careful perusal. We can merely indicate, 
here, the neighborhoods of New York and 
Philadelphia, the grounds of New Jersey, 
North and South Carolina, and Virginia, 
and those quarters, generally, where the 
war was waged at different times, as the 
fields in which the operations of the corps 
were performed. We may mention that 
no account so full and 
the British campaign of 1781, in Virginia, 
including Arnold’s doings, and Cornwal- 
lis’s movements, assisted by Simcoe and 
Tarleton, has, till now, come before us in 
print. A large proportion of the voluine 
is filled with the details of this concluding 
scene of the Revolution, finely illustrated 
by military maps from the author’s clever 
drawings. 


Correspondence belween Burns and 


With a memoir of Mrs. M‘- 
Lehose (Clarinda). Arranged and edi- 
ted by her grandson, W.C. M‘Lrnose. 
New-York : Robert P. Bixby & Co., No. 
3 Park Row, opposite the Astor House. 
12mo., pp. 293. 


The 


Clarinda 


It is to be hoped that the publication of 


this volume may benefit the purse of the 
grandson of its heroine, as we find it dif- 
ficult to imagine whom or what else will 
be benefited by it; it certainly will not be 
either the memory of his relative, the fame 
of the poet, the cause of good morals, or 
that of that religion about which she cants 
so mawkishly, while in the very act of in- 
dulging the unregulated imagination of a 
soft mind and softer heart, in guilt of un- 
lawful thought and which the 
reader is sometimes half inclined to deem 
would have better deserved forgiveness 
had it passionately dared that threshold of 
crime on which it lingers and longs, with 
a self-denial made up in equal proportions 
of prudery, sanctimony and worldly pru- 
dence. The editor is at great pains to 
authenticate the genuineness of the ‘*Cor- 
respondence”’ He would 
have done better had he buried it with his 
ancestress, instead of sickening us with 
this mawkish exhibition of weak-princi- 
pled and essentially vicious sentimentali- 
ty, over the very grave, as it were, where 
her ashes ought to have been left to 
moulder undisturbed. And so we dismiss 
without further notice a book we are sorry 
to have read, 





desire, 


he publishes. 


since, besides reviving the 
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recollection of all we prefer to forget 
poor Burns himself, it has put us tho 
roughly out of patience with the equal 
folly of the grandmother and the grand. 


son. 


Biographical Notice of Edward Livingston, 
read before the American Philosophical 
Society. By Henry D.Givpin, Philp 

John C. Clark, printer, 60 

1843. 


delphia 
Dock street 


To name this pamphlet, as one present. 
ing a sketch, however brief and general, 
of the life and public labors of Edway 
Livingston. is a sufficient guaranty of the 
interest which cannot fail to attach to it, 
to every reader not insensible to the claims 
of philanthropy, philosophy, statesmap. 
ship, and patriotism, united in a character 
which can be parallel ad by but few of the 
many which adorn ow 
youngannals. ‘To name the accomplishe 
ex-Attorrney-General as its author, is 
of the elegance of 
style, as well as fidelity of narration, with 
which the * labor of love” of its prepara. 
tion performed. Mr. Gilpin’s 
personal relations were of the most inti 
mate and affectionate character with Mr 
Livingston; and no more suitable hand 
could have traced this record, upon the 
transactions of the Society before which it 
was read, of the distinguished member 
who had once adorned its ranks. Its pub- 
lication suggests the opportunity to ex 
press our hope that our literature may ere 
long be enriched, from the same eloquent 
and graceful pen, with a more extended 
biography of Mr. Livingston, with a pro. 
per selection of his letters and papers. It 
is a debt due to the country, as well as to 
the memory of Livingston—and it is Mr, 
Gilpin’s duty to pay it. 
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guaranty 


sufficient 
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The Mothers of England: their Influena 
and Responsibility. By Mrs. ELus, 
author of “ The Women of England,” 
“ Sons of the Soil,’ “Hints to make 
Home Happy,” and “The Wives of 


Uniform edition, complete 
New York: J. & H.G. 
Street. 1840. 


England.” 
in one volume. 


are . etl ’ 
Langley, 57 Chatham 


Little else is to be said, or need be said, 
of this than we have already before 
pressed on the successive appe rrance of 
the the admirable 
author, of similar genera 
ly, the incl 


duties of 


other wor ks by 


character and 
cation of all the 
Woman, it 


same 
} 


design—name 


domestic and social 
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to 
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her various relations of life and spheres 


of action, We are inclined to like the 
resent one most of all those of its series, 
—perhaps because it is the last we have 
read—perhaps because from its bearing 
upon the all-important subject of the edu- 
eation of the young, We are more strongly 
impressed with the amount of good caleu- 
Jated to be eflected by its extensive circu- 
lation among the “mothers” of every 
Jand, as well as of * England.” 


The Siik Cullure : with historical sketches 
of the silk business in Europe and the 


United States; the natural history of 


the silk-worm, mulberry-tree, &c , with 
numerous engravings New York : 
Greeley & M‘Elrath, Tribune Build- 
ings. 1844. 


This is an exce!Jent work, well meriting 
its place in a series entitled “ Useful 
Books for the People.” It is mainly a 
compilation—unambitious of any other 
aim than solid, practical utility, and it 
embodies an amount of information upon 
all the details of the silk culture, equally 
yaluable in itself and inaccessible any- 
where else. It is iJlustrated with numer- 
ous cuts; and sold for the trifling price of 
iwenty-live cents. 


Lyra Apostolica, First American from 
the fifth London edition. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broad- 
way. Philadelphia: George 8. Apple- 
ton, 148 Chestnut street, 1843. 

The Churchman’s Companion in the Closet : 
ora Complete Manual of Priva e De- 
yotions; collected from the writings of 
Archbishop Laup, Bishop ANDREWES, 
Bishop Ken, Dr. Hicxes, Mr. KettTie- 
WELL, Mr. Spinckes, and other eminent 
divines of the Church of England 
With a Preface by the Rev. Mr. 
Spinckrs. Edited by Francis E. 
Pacer, M. A., Rector of Elford, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Oxford 
From the 16th London edition. Pub- 
lished by the same. 

The Imitation of Christ; Four Books, 
by Tuomas A’Kemris. Translated 
from the Latin. First complete Amer- 
ican edition: Published by the same. 


These are all books of devotion, pub- 
lished in the beautiful form already made 
familiar to the public—especially of the 
Episcopal denomination—by the numer- 
ous other works of similar character and 


ypographical style issued by the Apple- 
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tons. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
second, there is, however, nothing in any 
of them that should make them less ac- 
ceptable to members of any other denomi- 
nation. The last named is, indeed, scarce- 
ly less familiar to the Christian world than 
the Bible itself. It would be difficult to esti- 
mate the number of editions of it that have 
been published in this country—though 
the present is stated to be the first complete, 
as it is certainly the most beautiful edi- 
tion in appearance that has yet issued 
from the American press. The “Lyra 
Apostolica” isa collection of poems on a 
great variety of religious themes, from 
several pens, reprinted from the British 
Magazine. There is a great inequality 
of merit, though the number is not small 
among them which are marked with a 
true poetic spirit, as well as with that 
mere religious sentiment, and soberly 
correct versification, which constitute the 
highest praise to be claimed by the great- 
er part of them. 


Poems. By James Russetz Lowett. 
Cambridge. Published by John Owen, 
1844. 


Lowell is a real poet, and a brave and 
manly as well as a gentle and loving 
spirit; and if we here dwell no further on 
the beautifully printed volume in which 
his poems have been collected, than to no- 
tice the fact of its appearance, and to 
commend it warmly to that public which 
should be proud of him as, already in his 
early youth, a bright ornament of our 
American literature, it is only because we 
purpose, at a very early day, making it 
the subject of a more extended review 
than is possible in the present -portion of 


our pages. 


Mexicoasit Was and as it Is. By Branrz 
Mayer, Secretary of the U.S. Legation 
to that country in 1841 and 1842. With 
numerous illustrations on wood, engra- 
ved by Buuler, from drawings by the 
author. New York. J. Winchester, 
New World Press. London and Paris. 
Wiley & Putnam, 1844. 8vo., pp. 390. 


This is an extremely slip-shod and care- 
less volume, though abounding with in- 
teresting facts, and illustrated with a 
countless number of wood cuts—in gener- 
al, of very respectable execution. It is 
mainly in the form of Letters; many of 
them reproduced from the pages of the 
New World, which they originally enrich- 
ed. There is a certain candor and truth- 
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fulness which command our confidence ; 
and though a work which few would find 
It an easy read consecutively 
through, yet for occasional perusal, und 

the various titles or headings ittered 
very unmethodically through the volume, 
it is very we ue worth posses 


task to 


cially 


sing, esp 


at the moderate price at which it is sold. 

American Naval Biography, compris 
Lives of the Commodores, and other 
commanders distinguished in the histo- 


ry of the American Navy. Compiled 
from the _ authorities. By JoHN 
FRos r, LL. I ooo - of Belles Let- 
tres in the High School of Philadelphia. 
Embellished with portraits, views iio. 
markable ens 
lustrative engravings, fré 
drawings by W. C1 
ilton, and others. 


emen's, and 


pome, 


Philadel 





lished by E. H. Butler, 1844 Sve 
pp 10 
In these latter days of ophthaln 
- ' 
: ENCR iVIN 
We take s 1a] leasure in saubseri 
ing our testimony to the skill and ad 
ble execution which characterize this 


beautiful priat. For harmony and ric! 
ness of effect it is hig 
stately struc 


course of 


ture 


erection at Edinburgh, is of 


most imposing and symmetrical beaut; 
its hej ht bei iz one hundred and ¢ ty- 
five feet; whil tts spiral termination 
Clustering pinnacies of gor us 
iN i I A i 
Wiley & Putnam, » connection wit 
Carey & Hart, of Philadel 1, ha 
just commenced the re-publication 
the Commentary on the b { 
Lowth, Patric! Arnald, 1 of 
eminent critical d es, m1 








parts, at two sh gs each; a ot 
high standing in rland, one d 
cannot fail of commending its to the 
religious public here. The same fir 
have also just issued the two first nur 


Lectures on the Pil- 


bers of Cheever’s 


grim’s Progress, also a vet 
work for Sunday re: 
its idea, styl 
A new critical 
its 


flattering 


ading : admirable in 
and purpose 
ournal is about to make 


appearance in this city u d 


é 
auspices, to be styled “ The 
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we have no heart to refuse praise to any 
book presenting itself, thus, in a large¢les, 
type, liberally spaced and margined. The 
typography of this volume is neat enong) 


though its illustrations, like a be d of young 


earrots, would have been iunproved by 
the process of thinning. While manyq 
them are truly good, others are to} 
styled “embellishments” only by tile g 
courtesy, 


The ] the Valley. Translated fro 


lin rab slished by 
146 Market 1843, 
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most complete and valuab! 
of the kind ever published 


e collection 


author of 


Mrs. Brooks, the well-known 
6 Zophie * has just sailed for Havana, 
where she will remain during the en- 


ready for 
Ccl- 


suing year. She has nearly 
the press a new poem foun led 
dents in the life of Columbus, which 


will appear in London, we believe, un- 
der the auspices of Mr. W ordsworth. 
Hon. Daniel Webster is said to be writing 
a history of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution and of the administration 
of Washington. 
Rev. Mr. Kidder has in preparation a new 
the Brazils. Having 
Rio de Ja- 


work on been a 


resident 
neiro, he w ill doubtle 
eentable work on that section of country. 
Mr. Preseott’s forthcoming 





for some years at 


ss produce an ac- 


work, upon 









which his elegant pen will be for many 
months engaged, is to be style ! A 
H story ; ( qu ‘ ad Diset 7 y 


of Peru.” 

The History of the Exploring Expedition 
be published during 
he illustrations will be ex- 


vison, of Philadel phis 


will 














ers of the highest reputa- 

een s e of the draw- 

ings, which are creditable to the artists 

of the expe I We understand that 

Lieut iched to the flag ship 

of the in elegant writer and 

nost sk will likewise give to 

the publi ! ' nal, in a 

splei id oct 1 f us € ye]. 
ments 

& Brown, of Boston, announce a 

y Ww on tl Law Contracts, 

by \ W. St ‘ } 4 new series 

of Sparks’ America biography, is now 

in press at Boston: Mr. A. H. Everett 

writes the first vi which will 

comprise the Life of Patrick Henry, 


ready: the subsequent 
volumes will be published at intervals 
every three months. From 


of about 
the universal favor with which the 
former series was received, there can 
be no doubt ot the the 
project. 

Mr. Griswold’s critical pen has 


cured by C 


which is just 


success of 


been se- 

irey & Hart to prepare for 

the press a companion volume to his for- 

American Poetry and Poets, 
to bh The Poetsand Poetry of 
England in the 19th century: with an 
Essay on the progress of Poetry, and 
biographical and critical notices,” &c. 
His selections being ide from the 
Writings of something like hundred 
different distinguished poets, the volume 
certainly will not lack variety. 

Mr. Hewitt’s projected 


mer one on 





edition of Shak- 


Monthly Li ter 


Mr. Farnham’s new book of 
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speare is, we are gratified to learn, to 
be commenced on the most liberal scale, 
The text, we believe, is that of Payne 
Collier’s corrected version : it is to com- 
prise the best illustrations of Charles 
Knight’s Pictorial, and also Tyas’s Lon- 
don illustrated editions: G, C. Ver- 
planck is to be the editor, and Weir the 
superintendent of the embellishments. 
The work will be published in numbers, 
shortly to be commenced : if half that is 
promised be carried out, this publica- 
tion will become an ornament to the 
bibliographical reputation of our city. 
* ‘Travels in 
the Pacific Ocean and the Californias,” 
is about to appear from the press of 
Saxton & Miles: this author’s former 
work on the Prairies was very well 
received in England and here, and well 
it deserves the praise of both countries. 
Jodd has in press a fourth part of “ The 
Wrongs of * by Charlotte 


Elizabeth: also, a new work of a dif- 


i’ . 
yoman, 


ferent class, from the same prolific 
pe 
aylor & Co. have just ready “ The 


Spirit of Prayer,’ by Law, author of 
the ** Call,” &e. 
tedfield announces a new 
of Buchan’s Family Medical Adviser, 
witl eat revision provements : 


** Peninsular 


issue 


monthly 


and im 


also, Napier’s War.” in 


numbers 


Ellis’ new 
Mothers of England,” of 


angley has published Mrs. 


book, * The 


which we have spoken elsewhere; 
ilso, a collected edition, with fine il- 
lustrations, of het ** Select Works,” in 
one handsome octavo. We hear that 


priot to 


city, tine 


the day of publication in our 
outstanding “ The 
VU others of kneland.”’ seven 
thousand. Double that amount will 

sold during the ensuing 


= 


orders for 
exceeded 

doubtless be 

spring. 

& Putnam have in press a splendid 

little juvenile by Mary Howitt from the 

German, entitled ** Otto Speckter’s Fa- 

ble Book,” which will be 

English, “The Child’s 

verse book.’ 

new work on the Animals of 
North America, has already rea 
fourth number ; 
tional work progres 
steadily increase. 

An interesting new work is on the eve of 
publication, on the History and Habits 
of the Birds of Long Island. The 
author has devoted all life to the 
investigation of this delightful science, 
and his ornithological collection has 
gained him an extensive reputation. 
Wiley & Putnam, publishers. 
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Charles Knight has just commenced a 
new religious Pictorial Work, to be 
called “The Pictorial Sunday Book,” 
which is to comprise a series of splendid 
engravings on wood and colored maps, 
illustrative of Biblical History. 

Mr. Carlyle is engaged in preparing a 
new work. His numerous admirers in 
this country will hail this information 
with delight. 

The Rev. Mr. Lord, of 
lately gave great satisfaction in Liver- 
pool (England), by a course of Lec- 
tures on the Middle Ages. They we: 
very well attended.—The Rey. S. R 
Maitland, Librarian to the Archbisho 
of Canterbury, has just announced a 
new work in press on the same s 


Massachusetts, 


ject. 

«* Reasons for 
Publication 
Labor would re 
reward, and the } 


Establishing an Author’s 
Society, by which Literary 
‘elve a more adequate 


rice ol all new b 


be much reduced,” is the ttle of a new 

namphiet just }j iblished in Lon ion, 

which is exciting considerable interest. 
Professor Lonefellow’s Poems ** Voice 


of the Night,” have 
in London, in a che 
‘ » shilling 


ust been re-printe 
ip and handsom 
! Another of D: 


=o J tlian, or Scenes tn 





style, for o 


Ware’s work 


Judea,’ has also been re-printed in 
Edinburgh, in a very cheap form. 
An excellent work, entitled “ The Use 
History,” by M‘Cullog 


and Study of 
is just published—fit 
is said. to range with Smyth’s Lectur 


companion, as | 


on Modern History. We observe wit 
pleasure among the many reprints of 
American works in London, a 


work by John H. Mancur, author 
“ Henri Quatre,” &c., entitled “ 7h 
Palais Royal,” Me- 
tropolitan Magazine; it will be con 
tinued for a few numbers, and probably 
re-published in anticipation of its com- 
pletion, in the serial form. This young 
author is writing himself into an envia- 
ble notoriety. 

Longman announces as fortheoming d 
ing the present season: “ The Miscel- 
laneousWorks of Sir James Mackintosh, 
including his contributions to the Edin- 
burgh Review, collected and edited by 
his Son;”’ ‘Southern /£thiopia ;” 
«Memoir and Correspondence of the 
late Mrs. Grant, of Laggan;” “ The 

Life and Times of Richard the Third, 

by Miss C. Halsted ;” “ Some Passages 

from the Diary of the Lady Willoughby, 

1635-47 ;” the third and concluding 

volume of the “Correspondence of John, 

fourth Duke of Bedford ;” “* The Life 


commencea 


ur 


CI 
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and Adventures of Jack of the Mj 
commonly called Lord Othmill, by Wi. 
liam Howitt ;” “ The Wanderings of % 
Journeyman Tailor through Europe anj 
the East, translated from the third edi. 
tion of the original German, by Willian 
Howitt;” “ German Experiences, af, 
dressed to the English, both Goer. 
abroad and Stayers-at-home, by William 
Howitt; “The Child’s Picture and 
Verse Book, commonly called Otto 
Speckter’s Fable Book, translated py 
Mary Howitt ;” “Selections from the 
Rolliad, the Poetry of the Anti-Jacobip, 
the Pursuits of Literature, and other 
Works, chiefly Poetical. with a fey 
Explanatory Notes, by Sir William 
Heygate, Bart.;” “A Municipal History 
of London and the Thames, by j 
teher Esq -? «© A Pictorial Tour in 
Mediterranean, by J. H. Allan 
thes on Light, by Rober 





* Resear 


Mr. Ochterlony, who, from his station ig 


the British service in China, hag had 
ample opportunities of observing all the 
details of the recent hostilities there, 
has just co tted to the press a work 
on which he has been for some tim 
past engaged, entitl “The Chinese 


wer’: 


history of that eventful « 


complete 
ntest, and will 
ot interesting 


scenery, ta 


Will embrace 
t 


be illustrated by ¢ 
sketches of character and 
ken by himse 


work, * 


li on the s 


Men and Women, or Ma 


new 


I il Rights,” by the author of “ Snag 
Hi s nen ea Also a new 
Work enti l The Gleaner.” 

J ind ol Anticua is about lo & 


icade more familiar to the reading wor 
than it has hitherto been the publi- 
cation of a new work, entitled “Antigua 
and the Antiguans.” It is from the pea 
ot a lady long resident there, and con- 
mences prior to that early period whea 
the great mind of Columbus led himt 
sail in quest of a new world, and is car 
ried through the several eras of history 
down to the presenttimes. It embraces 
historical, genealogical, topographical, 
and zoological subjects, and 
is interspersed with sketches of charae- 


botanical, 


ter, anecdotes, and legends of by-gone 
days. 

Miss J. A: Maynard’s “ Records of Scene- 
ry,’ an attractive work, has just ap 
peared. 

Such of our readers as are connoisseurs in 
engravings, will be pleased to hear that 
a work is about to be published, enti 
tled “‘The Print Collector.” Such a 
work has, we think, long been wanting. 

A volume of poetry, entitled “ Early 
Hours,” is nearly ready. 
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In the press, and speedily will be publish- 
ed. “ Researches, Physical and Ethno- 
logical, with the History of the Asiatic 
Nations,” being the fourth volume ol 
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‘** Researches into the Physical History 
of Mankind.” By J. C. Prichard, M.D., 
F.R.S. Vol. V., to complete the work, 
is in a state of forwardness. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the reguiar meeting ¢ 


i 
its rooms in the New York University, on 
Tuesday evening, January 2d, the Hon. 
AtperT G 
ed by Vic Pre 
Witt. A large 


) 
several trangers ol ais 


this Society, at 


ALLATIN took the char, assist- 


sent, amongst whom were Hon. Al 
H. Everett, Hon. Luther Bradish, Chief 
Justice Jones, Hon. B. | 

Stuyvesant, Esq., and Rey. 
dell and Walters. The 
Jast meeting were read by Johr 
Recording Secretary, a idapproved. T! 





Society then proces led tot mn i elec- 

tiot { < ( i I t Messrs. Wet 
1 re 

danas 7 r appointed tel- 
6 1 of the fe 


P All LL.D 

Vice ‘ W 1 Be 1 . 
rence, Esq., R I} De Witt. D. D 

For Co ‘ s la Fred 
eric De Peyste | 

De me / : 
George folso ] 

Treasure Cerus Mason. D. D 

Recor gs f I Jay, J 

Libra George Gibbs, Esq. 

The fol i gentleme were then 
elected, vi 

Hono i Mer Professor Car] Rit- 
ter, Fr rick Raumer, Leopold 
Ranke, all of n on the nomi- 





nation of Prof. Edward Robinson, D. D. ; 
and Hon. Thomas Day, of Har 
The following were elected Correspoad- 


tford, Conn. 


ing Members—M. De Zwaan, of the 
Hague, Netherlands; Harmanus Bleeck- 
er, Esq., Albany; Rev. Isaac Jones, 


Litchfield, Conn. ; Bacon, Esq., 
Litchfield, Conn. 
For Resident 
men were 

elected. 
The annual 
Committee, the Treasurer, and the Libra- 
rian, were then submitted. Gen. Wet- 
more, Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee, made a long and highly interesting 
Statement of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety during the past year. The Trea- 
surer, Prof. Mason, reported that the So- 
ciety was out of debt, with a small balance 
jn the Treasury. Mr. Gibbs, the Libra- 


Members, sixteen gentle- 


balloted for and 


severaly 


reports of the Executive 


rian, read a valuable report on the 
of the library, and urged the necessity of 
a liberal appropriation for the 
books, &c. These several 
voted to be printed; 
was 


State 


binding of 
documents 

and much 
expressed by the 


were 
gratification mem- 
bers on so satisfactory an exhibit of the 
affairs of the Society. 
The Rev. Dr. De Witt then 
aper on the subject of the Dutch col 


of New York, in which he took a view of 


, 
read 2a 


the administrations of the several govern- 


ors Who came out from Holland, and ex- 
hibited several original letters in the 
Dut language, which were written to 
the « siastical synods or classes of Ar 

sterd by t pastors and governors 


Mgt 


and had been found there by Mr. Broad- 


} ‘ ] t ] 


head, the Historical Agent of this State in 
Ku pe Phese original doc I ts - 
( ted eat interest, an t learne ‘ 
i] is ile le pape W isten ! y 





Lemon, Esq.. ( 


Clerk in the State Paper Office, Londot 


acknowledging the honor of his els 
as a membe1 of this society, and paving L 
liment to Mr. Broadhead, whose 

have in part 


under the auspices of thi 


> 
ction 
I i} comy 


researches been conducted 


man. 

An original Petition to the General 
Court of ol the 
Natick Indians, in the handwriting of the 


I 


gente 
7 
Massachuse tts, in beha 


petitioner, John Eliot, the Apostle to the 
Indians, and translator of the Bible into 
the language of the Massachusetts tribe 8, 
was presented to the Society by Mr. Fol- 
som. A copy of the Indian Bible. taken 
trom the shelves of the Library. was also 
exhibited. The Society then adjourned. 

At the next meeting, papers are ex- 
pected from Dr. Forry and Mr. 
craft 

The following is the list of books, &e., 
added to the Library of the Society during 
the last month : : 


School- 


DONATIONS, 


1. Supplement to Rich’s Bibliotheca 
Americana Nova, from 1701 to 1800. 
Lond. 1841, 

2, The Simple Cobbler of Agawam in 








America, &c. Lond. 1647. From O. 
Rich, Esq., London. 

Notice sur la Colonie de la Nouvelle 
Swéde. Par H. Ternaux-Compans. Paris. 
From t Author. 

1. Bernal Diaz’s True History of the 
Conquest of Mexico. Folio. Madrid. 
] edition.) 


1632. Spanish original ¢ 


is43. 





2. New England’s Rarities Discovered, 
&c. By John Josselyn, Gent. Lond. 
1672 


. J. De Laet’s Notes to Dissertation 
f H. Grotius on the Origin of the Ameri- 
ean Indians. Leyden. 1643 

1. The Present State of Hudson’s Bay, 
&e. By E. 7 


Umfreville. Lond. 1790, 
5. Enquiry into the Truth of the 


lra- 
dition concerning the Discovery of Ame- 
rica, by Prince Madoc, of Wales, A. D 
i170. By J. Williams, LL.D. Lond 

6. Further Observations on the same. 
1792 


Lond, ~* 


7. Lettres Edifiantes et Curis 
Vol. xx. Paris. 1731. 
8. Trial of John Peter 


New York. 1765. 


ises, Kc. 


Zenger, &ce. 


9, Collection of Laws relative to Ame- 

van Loyalists in Massachusetts, and 

eir Property. Lond i785. 

10. The Case and Claim of the Ameri- 
Lond. 1783. 


can Loyalists. 
11. The Claim of the American Loyal- 
ists Reviewed and Maintained. Lond. 
f John Eliot, the 
Indians, to the G eral 
‘ourt of Massachusetts. From Ge 
sec 


12. A MS. Petition 


AY stle to the 


~ 


Folsom, Dom. Cor. 

1. Duteh Testament, with Psalms ar 
Catechism 

2 and MS parchment, 
for branches of the Tammany Society in 
Philadelphia and New Brunswick, N. J 
From J R Hardenbros k, Esq 

1,2, and 3. Pamphlets relating to the 
Ethnological Society. Lond, 1839. From 
Dr. T. Hodgkins, Lond 

1. Simeoe’s Military Journal; a Histo- 
ry of the Operations of the partisan corps 
called the Queen’s Rangers. New York. 
i844 From the publishers, Me 
Bartlett & Welford. 
2. Reports of the 


Charters, on 





Administration of 
Civil, Commercial, and Criminal Justice 
in | 2 vols. 4to Paris. 1841 
and 1843 From H Ledyar 1, Esq oa 8. 
Chargé d’Affaires, Paris 

1. Réponse a Sir W. Scott sur son His- 
Par Louis Bonaparte. 


rance. 


toire de Napoleon. 

Paris. 1829 

2 The Decennial Report of the Com- 
France with her Colonies and 


merce ol 
from 1827 to 1836, Paris 


Foreign States, 
1838, 
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3, 4, 5, and 6. Re ports on the Finances 
of Fr ‘ol Slavery, Tol 

the French 
1s ih 


rance, Colontal lobaeco, ang 


ito Paris, 


Marine 1 vols 
—1843 

7. Conduct 
towards Archbishop of 


8. Histor 


n Government 

olozne, I&38 

i Lica, &e , de 
on de Ja Sq. 


ivana. 1831. From Benjamin 9 





is On the R 1. 
Apollo Asep. 
ciation 

A collection of 24 large Maps 


George Gibbs, Es 


I—20. Voyage 
Origi 
] 


ecouverte de | 


? let ' 
s, Relations et Mémoires 
aux, pour SCrvil Loire de |g 


‘Amérique Par H. Ter. 


20 vols 


all and Me rall H story 
W ritten in 


The Natur 
E. and W. Indies 





Narrative of Sir H. Clint Answer 
» the same. b Lord Cornwallis Ob. 
servations on the Answer Lond. 178 

Lettre \ icain sur POri ine des 
\ ens Habitans l’Ay rigue &e 
Par Je Comte Carli. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris 
1/93 

Memoi de Lieut. General le Comt 
Rochambeau Paris. 1809. 2 vols. 8&v 

Voyage dans I'Intérieur des Etats 
Unis, 1791. Par Ferdinand M. Baya 


(An VI 

Burnaby’s Travels through the Midd 
Settlements of North America, 1775 
; Letters on 


vo. Paris 


QP oc. 
Governor Bernard’s Select 


America, 1774 


Governor Hutchinson’s Letters. Lond 
1774 
Mauduit’s Short View of History of 


New England, 1776 


Sir Williat lowe’s Narrative, &¢ 
Lond. 1780. Ato 

Novus Orbis of Gryneus. Folio. Ba- 
silee. 1555. (Perfect copy, with Map, 


&e.) 
Peter Martyr’s Epistole. Folio. An.- 
1670 

tyr’s Decades. Col 1574 


Mexico. Lond 


sterdam 
PM: 


oone 


Bullock’s I ivels in 





1828, With } & 
15 volumes of newspapers, deposited 
by Gen. Wetmore, viz. :—Evening Post, 


1835-6; Albany 1834 to 1840; 
N. York Ameri Madisonian, 
Rough-Hewer and Argus, 1841. 
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